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EDITORIAL 


ARTS AND CRAFTS BENEDICTINE LIFE 


sas, the Right Reverend Raphael Heider, St. Martin’s Abbey, 
Olympia, Washington, made survey the offered fine arts 
more than score Benedictine schools the country. The results show that these 
schools offer students comparatively little the way courses relating the graphic 
One reason stated for the paucity offerings the lack trained teachers. 
Again, educational requirements and utilitarian demands leave small place the cur- 
for such courses. 


With regard music, the outlook more encouraging. the monastic schools, 
Gregorian chant prime importance. Attention given the more accurate and 
rendition the chant. Polyphonic music, however, means neglected. 
The survey shows that, the average, the offerings music are adequate. 


That literary pursuits have suffered, survey needed point out. Benedic- 
tines have been busy teaching and doing parish work that they have been unable 
maintain very securely their erstwhile place outstanding scholars and research 
workers. But can said that while Benedictines are abating none their efforts 
the teaching and pastoral fields, the pendulum has begun swing the other direc- 
tion, especially here America, where the enthusiastic support activities the 
American Benedictine Academy gives evidence reflowering Benedictine scholar- 
ship. 


And serving offset the findings regarding the status the fine arts our Ameri- 
can Benedictine schools was the exhibit held connection with the Fine Arts meeting. 
Music, dramatics, illumination, calligraphy, oil and water color painting, sketching, 
wood block printing, wood working, bookbinding, ceramics, vestment making, textile 
painting, weaving, and bobbin lace were represented. seemed that St. Benedict’s 
“If there skilled workmen the monastery, let them work their art 
inall humility” was being carried out, even the last phrase, for the pieces were labeled 
their respective monasteries, convents, schools. Many them were quality 
compare favorably with similar works created the most distinguished contem- 
porary Catholic artists, but for the most part the individual items were anonymous. 


Apropos this, passage from The Heart Man the Reverend Gerald Vann, 
may quoted: 


the Middle Ages men were cultural communists; what mattered them was 
not who had written the book painted the picture, still less the problem copy- 
right, but the fact that the world had been enriched, the human family had been 
helped little further the recovery its vision. itself the later evolution 


preparation for the meeting the Fine Arts section Bene- 


One way help improve the situation revealed the Fine Arts survey would 
for monasteries and convents give some their capable members more released 
time for securing adequate training teach the arts; and what equally important, 
allow these same members others the time “to work their art all humility.” 


Sister Fane Frances McAtee, 
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Louis Marie Fink: First Bishop Leavenworth 


religious orders which under nor- 

mal conditions not accept epis- 
copal dignities gave the first bishops 
Kansas. 1851 the Most Reverend 
John Miége the Society Jesus 
had been appointed Vicar Apostolic the 
“Vicariate the Indian Territory East 
the Rocky Mountains.” This vast 
section, carved out the original diocese 
St. Louis, included the state Kansas 
its wide expanse. Bishop Miége, 
appointed the Benedictine Louis 
Fink his administrator 1869, asked 
coadjutor, and saw him become 
first bishop the diocese Leavenworth. 
with Bishop Fink that this article 

The life the pioneer Benedictine 
monk and prelate began before the cover- 
wagon days the state which 
was his principal work. And when 
his seventy years were finished, Louis 
Fink could leave the territory Kansas 
well organized into state with three 
smoothly functioning dioceses. Bishop 
Fink, then, strong link between past 
and present, man whose life beauti- 
ful testimonial what God gave the 
New World through immigrants from 
the Old. 

Born July 12, 1834, Triftersberg, 
Bavaria, Louis Marie Fink received the 
common school education and some op- 
for higher learning his native 
land. the age eighteen came 
Vincent’s Abbey, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, where received the Benedictine 
habit, September 15, 1852. made 
his vows January 1854, and was 
ordained the priesthood, May 25, 1857. 


Three years later, the age 27, was 
made pastor St. Joseph’s parish, 
Chicago. The first Benedictine priest 
reside pastor that city, Father Louis 
built large church, school, and parish 
house. remained pastor St. Jo- 
seph’s for eleven years until was ap- 
pointed Prior the twelve-year-old 
Benedictine foundation the West, St. 
Benedict’s Priory, Atchison, Kansas. 

small college with imposing 
course studies, growing student body, 
and small faculty, and struggling 
priory with large debt, Father Louis 
came June, 1868, bringing with him 
vast energy and high vision. was 
years age and seemed relish the 
challenging task ahead him. The 
Atchison Champion, commenting proudly 
his work after only six months 
Kansas, ran the following item, Jan. 
1869: 


St. Benedict’s College, under the charge 
its professors and the presidency the Rev. 
Louis Fink, bids fair not only sustain the 
high reputation the Order, but excel 


There record any the bishop’s 
writings which would indicate that 
worked the motive “excelling” any 
rivals. But had high plan for St. 
Benedict’s and went work with 
zeal put into execution. Ten days 
after his appointment Prior, the col- 
lege was incorporated, June 28, 1868, 
under the laws the state Kansas 
and was empowered confer degrees and 
academic honors. 

But his work St. Benedict’s was not 
extend over many years. sudden 
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event changed the course Father Louis’ 
life and both doubled and divided his 
responsibilities. The Most Reverend 
Miége, S.J., was that time bishop 
the Vicariate Apostolic East the 
Rocky Mountains. 1869, Bishop 
Miége was summoned Rome, and 
his absence named the young and 
efficient Father Louis administrator 
the Vicariate. Furthermore, because his 
health had been broken his nineteen 
years missionary work his vast 
“diocese,” Bishop Miége asked the Holy 
See appoint Father Louis his co- 
adjutor. The latter received episcopal 
consecration and was made Bishop 
Eucaripa, June 11, 1871. This consecra- 
tion ended his superiorship St. Bene- 
dict’s. 


Diocesan AND DEVELOPMENT 


Nearly all the diocesan work once 
fell the new coadjutor, Bishop 
Miége spent large part the following 
years South America, soliciting funds 
for the Leavenworth Cathedral. But 
all the work became Bishop Fink’s 
responsibility, when, December 24, 
1874, Bishop Miége sent his resigna- 
tion the Holy Father. 

the great territory now under the 
new bishop’s supervision Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, parts the Dakotas and Colo- 
rado there were priests, secu- 
lar and regular churches, 
stations, two colleges, six religious insti- 
tutions for women, one hospital, one 
orphan asylum, two Manual Labor schools 
for Indians, and Catholic population 
more than 15,000. 

Three years after Bishop Fink’s suc- 
cession the episcopacy Rome raised the 
Vicariate the dignity bishopric, 
and 1877 created Leavenworth the 
Episcopal See with Bishop Fink its 
first prelate. 

The growth the diocese was rapid. 
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ten years the number priests had 
increased almost fivefold; there were 216 
churches, three colleges, four academies, 
two orphanages, and three hospitals. 
1887 Bishop Fink requested that the state 
divided into the dioceses Leaven- 
worth, Concordia, and Wichita. the 
turn the century the Leavenworth 
diocese alone had Catholic population 
more than 30,000. 

the years development and growth, 
Bishop Fink’s interests were everywhere. 
the settling “the Kansas 
was then considered, his heart was deep- 
interested. obtain desirable im- 
migrants and colonists had been one 
his first tasks, and already the early 
was constant correspondence 
with the government Washington, ob- 
taining whole shipments immigration 
literature which sent the eastern 
states. wrote articles for newspapers 
the United States and Europe, and 
through personal letters also brought 
hundreds Catholic families people 
and cultivate the Kansas prairies. 

Every new parish mission during the 
years his episcopacy, during the 
post-Civil War days and the pioneer years, 
speaks his earnest study and prudent 
foresight. church building, every 
schoolhouse, every insitution learning 
charity, every important improvement 
indicates his thoughtful attention; for all 
plans were examined him and had 
take into account the probable expense 
and the abilities the communities 
cerned. Many pastors and missionaries, 
unable get support from their missions 
composed they were new settlers 
and moneyless immigrants had 
aided him. Students for the priest- 
hood had rely upon his assistance 
continue their higher studies. 

bishop pioneer state, the Most 
Reverend Louis Fink had every kind 
problem face, and seems have 
known what with each. 1874 
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grasshopper plague struck the struggling 
farm country. The Doniphan County 
History tells the clouds insects which 
darkened the sky and the complete 
devastation all plant life. great 
was the damage done and wonderful 
the stories told concerning the pests that 
the.words “Kansas” and “grasshopper” 
became synonymous. Bishop Fink gave 
words faith and encouragement the 
stricken farmers and ordered the fields 
blessed. secured money, clothes, and 
food from eastern states, thus enabling 
his people pass through the crisis with- 
out deserting their western homes. 

One his interesting problems was the 
“horse-thief pest.” When 
schooner encamped, was often visited 
stampeding the horses grazing near camp. 
The stampede was often success and 
the traveler was left very embarrass- 
ing position. was only one the 
ways employed steal horses. com- 
bat the horse thievery; protective associ- 
ations were formed, and when the horse 
thief was caught, was often shot 
hanged. The priests the diocese were 
evidently perplexed about the handling 
spiritual problems members these 
protective associations, 
Committees.”” Among Bishop Fink’s let- 
ters, find the following note Father 
Thomas Bartl: 

you can satisfy yourself that the oath not 
against the conscience that they not bind 
themselves follow leaders whom they not 
know, who may exact them anything they 
wish then think you need not class them 
exactly under secret societies, the object (to 
the horses) pretty often and well- 
known. The only danger might 
case they caught horse thief, for they generally 
apply the lynch law and Catholic might render 
himself guilty murder least become 
accessory it. But think, that 
one the committee ought account 


his membership the Holy 
Sacraments. 


Bishop Fink’s care his people extend- 


over every aspect their lives. Their 
temporal well being not matter 
indifference him. the first years 
his episcopacy, when the nature and 
properties the Kansas soil were still 
unknown, gathered the results 
experiments made the Bureau Agri- 
culture and distributed among the new 
settlers literature which. explained for 
what products the soil was best 


Farm 


fatherly love for his people may 
known from his annual Lenten pastor- 
als. these exhorted Kansas settlers 
love their homes, beautify and adorn 
them. warns the young men not 
exchange their happy and peaceful lives 
the farm for the dangers and difficul- 
ties the city. exhorts parents 
encourage the marrying their children 
when they are proper age. pleads 
for fidelity observing and sanctifying 
the Lord’s day and earnestly inveighs 
against mixed marriages. seems 
have loved all things beautiful altar, 
home, school, and farmland and 
have worked bring beauty and sanc- 
tity the diocese loved. The promo- 
tion Catholic societies was also dear 
his heart, and was active support- 
ing the American Federation Catholic 
societies. 

his diocesan statutes, Bishop Fink 
gave the clergy minute directions con- 
cerning the pastoral care the people. 
His diocese was considered model 
good discipline and unity action. 
insisted upon the observance the laws 
accordance with. the spirit the 
Church, and his rulings were inspired 
his zeal for God’s proper service and 
charity towards priests and people. 

Bishop Fink had sincere love 
children and great zeal for the promotion 
their education. established 
school board, consisting the best school 
men among the clergy. They were 
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a 


examine all teachers, religious and secular, 
and were not permit anyone take 
charge class who had not merited the 
teacher’s certificate. The board was 
commissioned annually examine every 
school the diocese, and make 
minute report the standing every 
class and conditions and equipment 
school rooms and play grounds. 
further religious education, the bishop 
composed and published catechism 
which set forth the duties and needs 
applying particularly Catholics the 
United States. his catechism, Bishop 
Fink treats duties employers and 
laborers, obligations country and 
home, labor unions and societies, 
the obligation attend Catholic schools, 
and the dangers mixed marriages. 

Higher education prospered during 
Bishop Fink’s episcopacy. Previous 
his appointment bishop, the monk 
Louis Fink had served faithfully Prior 
St. Benedict’s and teacher reli- 
gion, Latin, and Greek its college. 
had broadened its curriculum and ex- 
tended its grounds. And when, 1877, 
had the great joy blessing St. Bene- 
dict’s first abbot, the Right Reverend 
Innocent Wolf, the day was high point 
both for the bishop who saw his diocese 
profit spiritually and for the monk who 
saw his abbey raised new dignity 
and growth. 

Other colleges and academies were 
prospering also during his episcopacy. 
St. Mary’s, Leavenworth, and Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, were constantly 
growing, and the Jesuit Mission establish- 
1848 St. Marys had become 
flourishing college. 

Kindly father farmers and settlers, 
builder new parishes, adviser his 
priests perplexing problems, lover 
children, and promoter higher educa- 
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tion, Bishop Fink was first all man 
prayer, Reverend Gerard Heinz 
tells his writings. matter how 
burdened was with work and care, 
always found time for holy Mass, medi- 
tation, spiritual reading, and visits the 
Blessed Sacrament. are given such 
beautiful details about him his attend- 
ance the public night prayers his 
household chapel, and his delivery 
homilies the gospels the few persons 
assembled his private Mass. the 
sound the Angelus never failed 
recite its beautiful prayer, and was 
great lover the rosary. his walks 
his garden was frequently seen with 
the beads his hands. fostered the 
Association the Holy Childhood, and 
the sodalities the Holy Angels and 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. establish- 
the Confraternity the Holy Family 
throughout the diocese, and himself re- 
mained diocesan director the League 
the Sacred Heart. 

1896, diocese well established, 
diocese whose spiritual life was healthi- 
flourishing, Bishop Fink observed his 
silver jubilee the episcopacy. 
pating the exact date few months, 
kept the occasion his own abbey, 
St. Benedict’s, Atchison, June 7-8, 

The life the missionary monk and 
bishop was drawing close. Its last 
act was harmony with the rest, and 
his death had the happiness re- 
sembling the monastic Father Benedict 
whose Rule had embraced the age 
twenty. Supported the arms two 
his priests while attempting say 
Mass, Bishop Fink died, March 17, 1904. 
had served for thirty-three years 
the episcopacy, and for twenty-seven 
years bishop the diocese Leaven- 
worth. 
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Cardinal Gasquet: Apologist for English 
Monasticism 


Sister Marcaret Mary 


NDER the great dome the British 

Museum, 1886, Dom Aidan Gas- 
quet, Benedictine scholar from Down- 
side, unknown the intellectuals Lon- 
don, selected secluded place and began 
serious research the history the 
Reformation. Few have undertaken 
study such magnitude with greater 
handicaps. begin with, Dom Gasquet 
was neither skilled scientific research, 
nor had the educational background 
university training, for both Oxford 
and Cambridge were closed Catholics 
until 1895. Besides, when first step- 
ped into the British Museum, was past 
forty and serious ill health. 
these difficulties, the study 
the Reformation confronted Dom Gas- 
quet with the most controversial period 
all English history. Truth had been 
distorted with the fallacies and mis- 
spread the enemies 
the Church from the time Henry VIII, 
that was difficult tell where fact 
ended and fiction began. Nevertheless, 
Dom Gasquet set about his work with 
courage, and with the purpose, said 
years later this introduction The 
Eve the Reformation, the 
Matter the bottom” and letting the 
facts speak for themselves. 


for the monastic orders, fact, when began 
studies, common, suppose, with most 
Englishmen, did not question the sub- 
accuracy the traditional tale, but de- 
sired the matter the bottom. The 
speaks for itself, and have attempted 
little more than the marshalling and setting forth 
available evidence. For the purpose with 
Which out does not matter whether the 


religious were black suited some writers 
represent. Most people, who will take the 
trouble review the evidence, feel sure, will 
come the conclusion, both that the witnesses 
are wholly unreliable, and that the evidence does 
not bear out the sweeping verdict guilty, which, 
until recently, has been accepted the just 
and the uninformed. 

less than quarter century, 
Dom Gasquet had published thirty-three 
historical treatises and over forty shorter 
These were received with ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm not only 
Catholics but Protestants 
Also, favorable criticism was accorded 
him the secular journals and newspa- 
pers, notably the Spectator, the English 
Historical Review, the Pall Gazette, 
the London Mercury, the Athenaeum, and 
the New York Times. 


BENEDICTINE VOCATION 


The breadth vision which character- 
ized Dom Gasquet English Catholic 
and Benedictine aided him imparting 
the Catholic and Protestant world 
his time depth understanding regard- 
ing the pre-Reformation period English 
history. Born Londoner 1846, Fran- 
cis came from staunch English Catholic 
stock his mother’s side. His French 
inherited from his parental grand- 
father, emigre England during the 
French Revolution, and, like his father, 
physician note. With his brothers, 
John, Charles, and Louis, attended the 
newly founded St. Charles College 
Bayswater, conducted the Oblates 
St. Charles. Here their founder, Father 
Edward Henry Manning, headmaster 
the school, and recent convert 
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Catholicism, exerted profound influence 
over his young charges and formed life- 
long friendship with the Gasquet family. 
Though John, the eldest, was destined 
marry niece the future Cardinal Man- 
ning, was Francis who served his Mass 
each morning and for whom had 
special predilection. 

Upon the advice Manning, 1862 
Francis was transferred St. Gregory’s 
College Downside, Stratton-on-the- 
Floss, near Bath. small volume 
Religio Religiosi, written the time 
the golden jubilee his religious pro- 
fession, Cardinal Gasquet mentions that 
was Downside that first came 
know and appreciate the religious life 
lived the sons St. Benedict. 

Shortly after completing his studies 
Downside, Francis Gasquet entered the 
novitiate the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation located St. Michael’s Priory, 
Belmont. Here his training religious 
life was largely the work Prior Roger 
Bede Vaughan, later Archbishop Sid- 
ney, and brother Cardinal Vaughan. 
Here, too, received Aidan his name 
religion and, 1866, made simple pro- 
fession. 

After five years Belmont Dom Aidan 
returned St. Gregory’s Priory, where 
made solemn profession 1869 and 
was ordained the priesthood 1874. 
After that, his rise from one important 
position another was rapid until, 
1878, the age thirty-two, was 
made Prior this day, 
triple monument stands Downside 
lasting testimony Dom Aidan Gas- 
quet’s industry and administrative ability 
prior: the beautiful Gothic church, 
the monastery building, and progressive 
school, whose scholastic standing under 
Dom Gasquet’s management rivaled that 
Eaton and Harrow. 

Three articles appearing The Down- 
side Review the time Cardinal Gas- 
quet’s death, monks who knew him 
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Prior St. Gregory’s, give some in- 
sight into his personality. Dom Bene- 
dict Duyper writes: 

Religion was living truth penetrating his 
whole life, radiating from him rays from the 
sun, part his integral self. could de- 
scribed man that walked with God. With 
all was human and had deep understand- 
ing for all humanity. looked for the best 
everyone, the good rather than the evil. 

Abbot Fowler, who was few years 
younger religion, describes him 
“regular his observance, full vigor 
the many duties undertook, man 
the community. Homely among his 
brethren, was evidently marked out 
leader the future.” 

From all accounts, Dom Aidan Gasquet 
was man deep prayer, staunch virtue, 
intelligence, Withal, pos- 
sessed that certain charm and kindly man- 
ner necessary for the successful ad- 
ministration growing institution. 
Just when reached, and seemed 
many that had found his life’s work 
Downside, was evident that Divine 
Providence willed otherwise. serious 
heart condition developed, forcing him 
resign his office Prior. When his at- 
tending physician declared his condition 
grave and gave hope his recovery, 
was given permission seek expert 
advice London and reside there 
long the condition his health de- 
manded. 


New AssIGNMENT 


Shortly before this event, 1883, Pope 
Leo XIII, the occasion the opening 
the Vatican Archives and Library, had 
released his encyclical concerning histori- 
cal and coincident with the 
Holy Father’s appeal Cardinal Man- 
ning “interest English ecclesiastics 
research concerning the origin the 
Reformation,” was visit from Dom 
Gasquet consult the Cardinal about 
his future. Recognizing the importance 
the Holy Father’s appeal, and urged 
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take the work historical research. 
This was “the starting point literary 


career that was clarify the whole 
religious history and was bring’ 


Gasquet himself, the hands Pius 
some twenty years later, the crowning 
glory the Cardinal’s Hat.” 

With scarcely break his active life, 
Dom Gasquet took this new assign- 
ment. Always early riser, offered 
his Mass six each morning, arrived 
the British Museum with the opening 
the doors, and remained there until clos- 
ing time. soon became familiar 
the reading room and Public 
Records Office. Noting his concentrated 
and the limited amount relaxa- 
tion allowed himself, the library 
authorities placed Quarto Edition the 
Monastic Breviary the MS. Exhibition 
Room, where could say his office when 
wished, without interruption his 
daily tasks. 

his voluminous and carefully written 
notes show, Dom Gasquet set about his 
work with methodical care and with 
intense realization the necessity 
painstaking investigation the part 


the historian. Years later the bundles 


and rolls uncatalogued state papers 
which had used were organized and 
Dr. James Gardiner, assistant 
keeper the Public Records, under the 
title Catalogue Papers Foreign and 
commenting the vast 
research furnished The Cata- 
lgue for the historian, whose obligation 
itis all available sources in- 
formation, Dom Gasquet says: 


For what vast field work 
supplied the Catalogue the Reign Henry 
VIII alone! how many ways this monumen- 
tal work may considered one the greatest 
literary achievements the age. furnishes 
the student this portion our national history 
vast catalogue material which must 
and weighed before possible 
judgment upon the great religious revolu- 


tion the sixteenth century. And must 
sense regarded exhaustive calendar 
available materials which are not included 
the State Papers, but which are equally necessary 
for the formation sound and reliable opinion 
the whole. Besides this vast amount 
material the entire literature the period de- 
mands careful examination, must clearly 
throw great light the tone and temper 
men’s minds, and reveal the origin and growth 
popular views and opinions. 


1888, after two years intensive work, 
the first volume Henry VIII and the 
Suppression the Monasteries was pub- 
lished. The second volume came from 
the press two years later. Though some 
the material volume one covered 
previous historians, the two volumes 
together present complete survey the 
period never before undertaken. 
bly interesting the examination the 
Monastica” and the evalu- 
ation the documents connected with it, 
well the story monastic spoils and 
the fate the ejected monks and nuns. 

Historians all denominations receiv- 
these works with enthusiasm. James 
Gardiner, whose word 
acceptable because his position the 
Public Records Office 1846, commented 
that “the old scandals, universally dis- 
credited the time Henry VIII, and 
believed later generation only 
through prejudices, were dispelled for- 
ever.” 

The Anglican, Dr. Dixon, author 
The Church England, \ater become 
one Cardinal Gasquet’s caustic critics, 
first have been overwhelmed 
array hitherto unearthed and 
unpublished facts.” Writing the Eng- 
lish Historical Review, said: 


Dom Gasquet gives accurate account the 
vile processes the reduction the monasteries, 
the action and verbal treason laws Henry, 
the actions Cromwell the conspicuous 
instance these great abbeys. impossible 
not feel deep indignation pursuing such 
issue injustice and cruelty; not admire 
the prelates and monks, who paid the forfeit 
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their lives with patience and dignity. Dom 
Gasquet tells the story with great strength. 


much later publication, The Last 
Abbot Glastonbury and other Essays, 
1908, Dom Gasquet tells the incredible 
finale the enormous robbery the 
monasteries. One England’s greatest 
tragedies the story the destruction 
the beautiful thousand-year-old Glas- 
tonbury and the cruel execution its 
saintly abbot, Richard Whiting. Though 
Glastonbury was the last abbey de- 
stroyed, its doom had been decided from 
the beginning, for was one the most 
important spiritual and temporal hold- 
ings the Catholic Church England. 
The perfidy Cromwell and the Royal 
Commissioners their dealing with the 
abbey here written for all read. 

Canon Dixon, abandoning his 
original commendatory attitude toward 
Dom Gasquet’s work, gives the following 
adverse criticism: 

This not healthy history, things should stand 
for themselves. The author, fact, heavily 
burdened with erroneous hypothesis which 
writes maintain. gives rise several 
distinctly unhistorical phrases, “this new 
royal supremacy,” bishop,” 
Catholic religion that time being attacked 
new heresies,” Church England.” 
makes his writing plaintive tone. 

cannot grudge the prelate (Abbot 
the title martyr, although this not strictly 
applicable persons who were tried jury. 

However, most the reviews were high 
their praise. The English Historical 
Review, edited Cambridge, comments: 

The historical sketch, terms it, exhibits 
the care and research, which mark the author’s 
various contributions the English Reforma- 
tion, and other qualities, which have raised him 
head the class historical advocates which 
belongs. 

Among the several works which have 
come from Dom Gasquet’s pen dealing 
with monastic life pre-Reformation 
England, none more interesting than 
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The Greater Abbeys England. delight- 
ful retrospect, Dom Gasquet gives brief 
history each the thirty-one abbeys 
beginning with St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, and ending with Whitby. Every 
name among the thirty-one more 
less famous, but the most celebrated are 
St. Albans, Battle, Furness, Fountains, 
Glastonbury, Rievauex, and Sherbone. 
The beautifully colored 
which alone make the book valuable, are 
accompanied descriptions which often 
give details never before found print. 
This volume treasured and kept 
every library. 

Another study which did much dis- 
pel prejudice and give better under- 
standing pre-Reformation monks and 
nuns Dom Gasquet’s English Monastic 
Life (1904). Not only based 
manuscript sources, four pages which 
are listed, but also written such 
charming manner that with little difficul- 
the reader can imagine himself 
the medieval monks nuns England, 
their stalls Matins, strolling 
through the beautiful cloisters, here 
and there observing the brethren hard 
work, illuminating manuscripts, ponder- 
ing some theological question, even 
the kitchen” all this photographi- 
cally clear. The book stresses “the pur- 
poses for which the various parts the 
monastery were designed, the duties as- 
signed the numerous officials, the pro- 
visions which the well-being and order 
the establishment were secured, the 
disposition the hours the day, the 
regulations for carrying out common 
conventional duties.” These regulations 
were similarly observed all 
Reformation monasteries and convents 
and are still found practice 
most religious houses our day. 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


The editing two manuscripts 1904 
contributed greatly Dom 
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study monastic life. The first was 
commemorate the occasion the four- 
teenth centenary the death St. 
Gregory the Great. This Vita Antiquis- 
sima Santi Galli was taken from old 
manuscript containing early Latin life 
the Irish founder the famous monas- 
tery and school Switzerland. 

For the Camden Society Dom Gasquet 
edited, with valuable historical introduc- 
tions, the Latin text the Collestanea 
Anglo Premonstratensia, thirteenth and 
fourteenth century documents the Or- 
der Premontre, founded St. Norbert. 
The original documents were the Bod- 
Library, with transcript the 
British Museum. They gave the record 
this strong French order which during 
medieval times had over thirty dependent 
England. This edition Dom 
Gasquet’s, three volumes, reawakened 
interest order about which little 
was known England until that time. 

Two years later, 1906, his valuable 
introduction Montalembert’s Monks 
the West was published separately under 
the title, Monastic Constitutional History, 
little work which stands the front 
ranks medieval appreciation monas- 

collection some twenty essays, 
which originally had been written 
Dom Gasquet for the Downside Review, 
the Dublin Review, and the Tadlet, came 
from the press 1900, under the title 
The Eve the Reformation. Several 
these delightful studies deal with the pre- 
Reformation monastic life: “libraries and 
books, the daily life the monks, reli- 
gious instruction the monasteries, their 
schools and teaching, their ecclesiastical 
art, and church ornaments.” Included 
this collection are the “English Renais- 
sance,” “The Two Jurisdictions,” 
mus,” “The Lutheran Invasion,” “Guild 
Life Pre-Reformation England,” “Pil- 
and Shrines.” The popularity 
The Eve the Reformation was immediate. 


1909 had passed through six edi- 
tions, and was translated into French 

Three other works Dom Gasquet’s, 
though not directly concerned with monas- 
tic life, deserve mention. Henry III and 
the Church, rated most critics one 
his best pieces research, careful 
study the relations between England 
and Rome from 1213 the end Hen- 
ry’s reign. The story told, far 
possible “the language the old 
chroniclers, and from letters and docu- 
ments Henry’s reign.” The Great 
Pestilence, published 1893, and re- 
edited 1905 under the title The Black 
Death, documented and interesting 
account the effect the great Euro- 
pean disaster the social, economic, and 
religious life England. Written col- 
laboration with Edmund Bishop, Edward 
and the Book Common Prayer one 
Dom Gasquet’s most important works. 
The objective the authors writing 
this book was judicial inquiry into the 
origin and early history the Anglican 
prayerbook,” order discover how 
far Cranmer had broken with the past 
regarding the traditional and official wor- 
ship the 


Rome 


Early Dom Gasquet’s career 
writer, Cardinal Manning drew the atten- 
tion Leo the Benedictine monk’s 
successful research the history the 
pre-Reformation Church. recognition 
this contribution historical studies, 
the Holy Father conferred him 
honorary Doctorate Divinity. Shortly 
after, Edward and the Book Common 
Prayer was published. The documentary 
evidence contained regard Cran- 
mer’s changes the liturgy stirred waters 
already troubled the question the 
validity Anglican Orders. Because 
Dom Gasquet’s extensive knowledge 

(Continued page thirty-two) 
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history St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, full 
important events that could not ade- 
quately treated the space here al- 
lotted. This article will deal only with 
the founding the abbey, that from 
its beginning 1854 the time the 
blessing its first abbot 1871. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey offspring 
the Benedictine monastery Our Lady 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland; named 
St. Meinrad honor St. Meinrad, 
Benedictine priest, hermit, and martyr. 

Born southwestern Germany, about 
the year 797, Meinrad entered the Bene- 
dictine monastery the island Reichen- 
au, Lake Constance. Having proved 
his mettle religious the com- 
munity life his monastery, with the 
permission his abbot withdrew into the 
Dark Forest, canton Schwyz, where 
little hut together with small chapel 
honor the Blessed Virgin sheltered him. 
that pious solitude spent twenty-six 
years prayer and work until, 861, 
the malice two sacrilegious thugs, whom 
had entertained Christian hospitali- 
and against whom shielded sacred 
relics, was the occasion his receiving 
the crown martyrdom. For forty 
years thereafter the hermitage lay de- 
serted. 

906 St. Benno restored the hermitage 
and called St. Meinrad’s cell. 934 
was joined St. Eberhard. was 
under St. Eberhard that religious life 
the hermitage made its transition from 
the eremitical the monastic state. 
After the year 1000, the name Our Lady 
gradually superseded that 
St. Meinrad’s cell. 

Einsiedeln was for nearly thousand 
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The Founding St. Meinrad’s 


years place prayer and work, shrine 
international pilgrimage, monastery 
which periods prosperity alternated 
with periods reverses that almost 
brought the verge extinction only 
find its vitality asserting itself with 
renewed vigor. 

the year 1852 divine providence as- 
signed new project. 
There knocked its door the Right 
Reverend Joseph Kundek, vicar general 
the diocese Vincennes (later In- 
dianapolis), Indiana. had induced 
more than 500 German Catholic families 
settle Dubois, Spencer, and Perry 
Counties, southern Indiana, and had 
started five parishes together with several 
found his district house that, besides 
carrying monastic life, should eventu- 
ally take over the pastoral care his 
whole territory. 

After deliberation Einsiedeln laid be- 

fore the Holy See its plan: 
that devote ourselves also the sacred 
task the foreign missions and particular 
that our monastery establish North America 
so-called daughter-house ... dependent 
the Holy See, which young men are 
educated for the sacred ministry the religious 
our monastery and, having completed the 
course studies, are placed the disposal 
the bishops the country, that from that 
institute ever new laborers would presented 
the Church. 


Having obtained for the undertaking 
the hearty approval and the special bless- 
ing the Holy Father, Abbot Henry 
Schmid von Baar, December 20, 1852, 
sent two his monks, Father Ulrich 
Christen and Father Bede O’Connor, 
explore the situation Indiana and 
where, since invitations make founda- 
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the United States. 

February 17, 1853, the two explor- 
ers arrived Vincennes, Indiana, and 
putting aside attempts else- 
where, they once petitioned the bishop 
allow them settle his diocese. 
This gladly did, for was sorely 
need priests. 

Father Ulrich, whom the bishop had 
put charge the parish St. Fer- 
dinand together with its missions, pre- 
cipitated matters still more purchas- 
ing almost immediately 2400 acres 
land situated along the western bank 
the Anderson River, the southern part 
the parish. 

-Abbot Henry was first highly dis- 
pleased with this action Father Ulrich 
because found hard raise the sum 
for the big purchase and feared political 
repercussions from the hostile Swiss gov- 
also because committing 
themselves unconditionally the good 
pleasure the local ordinary had not 
provided canonical basis for 
manent foundation; yet consented 
eventually, won over the subsequent 
Father Kundek, and the bishop. 
also sent two more Fathers, Jerome Bach- 
mann and Eugene Scwerzmann, that 
little community life might made 
possible. Father Jerome was its 

March 13, 1854, the Fathers moved 
into the primitive log house that stood 
one the two farms included the 
purchase. called St. Meinrad. 
They immediately erected altar. Since 
the larger room served kitchen, dining 
general store room, living room and 
bedroom for the housemaid, the altar 
was erected the only other available 
the small sleeping room the 
two Fathers, who for the time being were 
the community, the other two residing 
missions. Holy Mass was celebrated 


tion had come also from other parts 


for the first time the day 
that March 14. There was more 
solemn dedication the octave this’ 
Mass, the feast St. Benedict, March 
21. For this occasion the altar was erect- 
the open, roofed porch. Not only’ 
the four Benedictines but also the three 
secular priests the district attended and’ 
about 1500 people; the people, some’ 
them mothers with infants their arms, 
stood for several hours chill 
rain. 

All beginnings are hard, and that St. 
Meinrad classic example this 
saying that, when the difficulties the 
first seven years had been overcome, the 
Fathers were convinced that the founda- 
tion St. Meinrad was not the fruit 
human endeavor but was the work the 
saving hand God. 

Ready comply with the desire the 
bishop that they help much possible 
the care souls, the Fathers were 
mostly absent from the priory, except 
that Father Jerome insisted that ordinari- 
least stay home both attend 
the spiritual needs the few employ- 
ees and supervise the work the farm. 
summer, they had forty acres under 
cultivation, grain and potatoes planted 
due time, thousand grape vines and 
hundred and fifty apple trees set out. 
Also Father Eugene, who 
had taught dogmatic theology, stayed 
home week days conduct the school, 
consisting two boys, the one eleven, 
the other twelve years age, and 
manage the saw and gristmill; Sun- 
days and any time when needed 
had take care the parish Fulda, 
five miles south St. Meinrad. Another 
encouraging event was that July 
that same year seven young men came 
from Wuerttemberg with the intention 
becoming lay brothers. 

Wearying all that work was, especi- 
ally reason the primitive living con- 
ditions the backwoods, into which those 
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men had suddenly been thrust, the per- 
manence the little community was 
tested still more exceptional heat 
and drought during that first summer; 
consequence the harvest, upon which 
had pinned its hopes for subsistence, 
was failure. Several fires devastated 
woods and fields and almost the build- 
ings. Father Eugene, good and learned 
religious, died, August Shortly 
thereafter Maurice Kempter, one the 
brother candidates, took sick and like- 
wise died saintly death. Next, com- 
plaints from the other members the 
community having reached 
that Father Jerome was not equal the 
task being superior, the abbot sum- 
account. Though the abbot seemed satis- 
fied and sent Father Jerome back St. 
Meinrad, the complaints continued, 
whereupon Father Athanasius Tschopp, 
the dean was sent 
superior. Fathers Jerome and Chrysos- 
tom Foffa accompanied him. But Father 
Athanasius, suffering his health 
reason the climate, found hard 
adapt himself the situation and 
master it. Upon the advice his physi- 
Meanwhile, Father Bede, recalled from 
the missions and put charge St. 
Meinrad during the absence Father 
Jerome, began the construction more 
spacious frame building house the 
growing community. building, the 
“old monastery,” which recent times 
has been replaced St. Placid Hall, was 
finished sufficiently Father Chrysos- 
tom, the new superior after the departure 
Father Athanasius, that the com- 
munity could move into the end 
1856. One its rooms served chapel. 
January 31, 1857, Father Chrysos- 
tom reopened the school, closed since the 
death Father Eugene. When, 
April 29, Father Isidore Hobu arrived, 
was put charge the school, which 
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numbered fourteen students. Father 
Chrysostom also built the main part 
much needed church. The public recita- 
tion the Divine Office was inaugurated 
that church, November 28, 1858, 
never since then till now, thank God, 
suspended, though first several 


with the Fathers, whom times only 
two three were home. 

Although Father Chrysostom was 
tall and robust stature, his health gradu- 
ally became impaired from attacks 
malaria, and was sent the compara- 
tively easy station Fulda recuperate. 
Father Ulrich was recalled from Ferdinand 
the superior. 

Discouragement began displace the 
initial mission enthusiasm Einsiedeln, 
and the abbot seriously thought liqui- 
dating the property St. Meinrad and 
relinquishing the whole project. How- 
ever, the few Fathers St. Meinrad 
general were favor continuing; they 
even petitioned their abbot that would 
procure for St. Meinrad the status 
independent priory that profession 
they might acquire new members; they 
also asked that two more young Fathers 
sent the struggling community. 
When, 1859, Bishop Maurice St. 
Palais visited also his 
limina visit Rome, he, too, asked 
the abbot continue St. Meinrad; 
was all the more intent upon its continu- 
ance because after the diocese Fort 
Wayne was seperated from Vincennes, 
1857, St. Meinrad was his diocese the 
only institution higher learning for 
young men. 

The abbot then decided upon new 
plan: sent St. Meinrad the keen and 
energetic Father Martin Marty, twenty- 
six years age, and the saintly and sym- 
pathetic Father Fintan Mundwiler, twen- 
ty-five years age. delegated full 
powers Father Martin act his 
name either for partial reduction the 
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property, thereby master the debt, or, 
thought the situation hopeless, for 
complete liquidation. The abbot in- 
tended leave Father Martin only 
temporarily St. Meinrad; having ful- 
filled his task, was return Ein- 
siedeln and the instructor the 
clerics. 

The two young men arrived St. 
Meinrad September 28, 1860. Since 
legal ownership all the property rested 
Father Isidore, Father Martin thought 
best secretly delegate him act 
superior before the public all external 
affairs. orders within the house- 
hold were given Father Isidore. 
Known only the Fathers under strict 
secrecy the real superior matters 
both spiritual and temporal, the young 
Father Martin both within and without 
the community took his place according 
the seniority fixed religious pro- 
fession. 

religious discipline, was glad 
able report his abbot that from 
four o’clock the morning (Matins) un- 
til after Compline good religious order 
the day was force and would 
not know right now what change for 
the better. have been edified what 
have observed That report, 
coming from critical mind his, was 
tribute what previous his 
coming had been accomplished the face 
most untoward conditions. 

The financial situation found bad, 
yet not hopeless. order get the 
comparatively heavy debt under control, 
he, course through Father Isidore, sold 
about 500 acres land Catholic set- 
tlers. keeping with this same pur- 
pose, he, January 1861, the millena- 
St. Meinrad, laid out the town 
Meinrad monastic property; the 
lots began the same day. 
few years previous that, 1858, the 
Catholic town Mariah Hill had been 
laid out the Fathers; Siberia followed 


1869. The work the farm St. 
Meinrad’s was intensified, and the school, 
the minor and major seminaries, were de- 
veloped. The work that the small num- 
ber Fathers thus accomplished or- 
ganizing new parishes taking over 
the pastoral care parishes already found- 
preaching missions and Forty 
Hour Devotions and conducting the 
school all the more astonishing when 
one considers that, above all, the specifi- 
cally monastic life cloister and church 
had attended to. 

1865, the situation St. Meinrad 
had become sufficiently hopeful that the 
abbot, acquiescing Father Martin’s re- 
spectful request, gave the intention 
recalling him; instead, letter May 
1865, the acting superior, publicly 
proclaimed that Father Martin was ap- 
pointed superior St. Meinrad. 

his zeal foster and spread devo- 
tion and good literature general, Father 
Martin bought printing press, 1867; 
was small, rather primitive second- 
hand press, yet rudimentary start for 
the up-to-date, efficient Abbey Press in- 
stalled its special building Father 
Edward Berheide, 1931. 

Toward the end the ’sixties plans 
were made erect more substantial 
building. Brick was used 
building material, but when sandstone 
fine building quality was found the 
hill called Monte Cassino, that was used; 
however, gratitude our Blessed 
Mother, the first stone quarried was used 
for the construction that hill the 
beautiful chapel Our Lady Monte 
Cassino (1868-1870), which replaced 
older, frame chapel. The new monas- 
tery, imposing romanesque building, 
was occupied 1874. 

When, 1869, the Fathers felt that 
the permanence the foundation was 
sufficiently secured, both economically 
and spiritually, they petitioned that the 
monastery made abbey. That, 
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course, implied that would made de- 
pendent upon the Holy See and longer 
subject Einsiedeln. The monks were 
moved take this step the considera- 
tion the good that would result for St. 
Meinrad, though they regretted that the 
step involved canonical separation from 
their dearly beloved 

Having heart the good the new 
foundation, the abbot and the chapter 
gladly consented the request 
their brethren across the sea. Father 
Martin sent Einsiedeln the necessary 
official reports concerning the number 
members, the possessions, assets and li- 
abilities, and the work the community. 
Thereupon Abbot Henry conferred with 
the Propaganda. Abbot Henry’s own 
agent Rome assured him that reason 
the multitude affairs pending the 
Propaganda and the unsettled condition 
the times nothing would done; yet 
the abbot hoped and prayed. his 
great joy, toward the end October, 
1879, received from the Holy See the 
breve raising St. Meinrad the status 
abbey; the breve had been dated, 
September 30, 1870. The abbot once, 
October 29, sent the glad news 
Father Martin, telling him the same 
time that according information that 
his agent had received from competent 
official, the Holy See had granted even 
more than they had asked, inasmuch 
the breve which included 
authenticated copy not only made St. 
Meinrad abbey but granted the special 
privilege that the members the new 
abbey were empowered elect their first 
abbot, and that for life. Ordinarily, the 
Holy Father appoints the first abbot, 
usually for term three years. Thus 
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instructed, the Fathers, including Father 
Martin, assembled good faith, Janu- 
ary 23, 1871, elect the first abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. All the votes but 
one were for Father Martin. St. Mein- 
rad made joyous preparations for the 
solemn blessing its first abbot, which 
was held May 21, 1871. 

Meanwhile, January 27, the abbot 
Einsiedeln was surprised receiving 
another breve from Rome, dated the 
same day the breve erection. 
this second breve the Holy Father accord- 
ing canonical procedure designated the 
first abbot St. Meinrad’s Abbey; 
designated Father Martin Marty. 
these two documents, they being much 
alike contents and dated the same 
day, the first had been promptly dis- 
patched from the Cancellaria Brevium, 
the second had been overlooked, seems, 
until the very day which the Fathers 
St. Meinrad assembled elect their 
first abbot. Upon receiving the informa- 
tion about the second breve, that Abbot 
Henry rushed St. Meinrad, the would- 
electors must have been pleased indeed 
find themselves perfectly agree- 
ment with the Holy Father and the 
Holy Ghost. 

St. Meinrad, now its own, developed 
and intensified especially these our 
days its activity the various phases 
Benedictine life the divine liturgy, 
seminary education and other 
schools, parish work, retreats, mission 
work among the Indians, and work 
field and garden and forest. But 
whatever the present generation may 
feel justified glorying, may never for- 
get that reaping with joy what the 
pioneers have sown tears. 
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HAVE been thinking recently rep- 

aration the Sacred Heart Jesus; 
and perhaps thoughts may some 
value oblates. The idea repara- 
tion that has been mind akin 
the concept satisfaction for sin, and 
different accentuation. 

Satisfaction attempt our part 
make some way for our past 
offenses against Almighty God and ob- 
tain grace never more offend Him. 
sin took away from God the honor 
that His due and satisfaction 
take away something from ourselves 
order give back God. cus- 
tomary reduce the various works 
satisfaction three headings: (1) Alms- 
giving taking away from our external 
goods; (2) fasting taking away from 
the goods the body; and (3) prayer 
turning away from the pleasures the 
mind that might ours order de- 
vote our mental activity God. 

Now perfectly true that matter 
how much might take away from our- 
selves works penance, can never 
give back God enough make for 
the sins have committed against Him, 
for sin acquires certain infinity 
the infinity the divine 
majesty. But, like Mary Magdalen, 
when she broke the alabaster box and 
poured the precious ointment the head 
Christ (Mark, are doing all 
can give honor Almighty God, 
like the poor widow who “‘of her want 
cast all she had,” the paltry two brass 
mites (Mark, 12: 44), the little that 
acquires infinite value virtue the 
infinite mercy God. This Thomistic 
concept (Sum. Theol. Sup. q.XIII, 
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primum) matter great consolation 
the soul who, like St. Teresa, receiving 
ever more and more from God, becomes 
ever more and more sorrowful because 
the sins the past, (cf. Interior Castle, 
Mansion, ch. 7). And so, trying 
all can do, shall offer the 
course day many little penitential 
acts satisfaction for our past sins; and 
God, looking down upon the earnestness 
with which strive make good for 
the past, will endow with certain char- 
acter infinity, virtue His own in- 
finite mercy, our puny effort which 
are assimilated our Lord His 
passion, suffering for the sins all 
mankind. 

Compensation act justice. 
And satisfaction the above sense 
formally and specifically act justice. 
But reparation, have been thinking 
about it, seems manifestation 
the love the soul for Christ. vir- 
tues have true value must some way 
dominated charity. And so, repa- 
ration may conceived manifesta- 
tion the love God, which dominates, 
informs the scholastic sense, and gives 
life our penitential works satisfaction. 

the love our Lord grows our 
soul, think more and more all the 
blessings has showered upon us: crea- 
tion, justification baptism, sanctifica- 
tion grace, the eucharistic union, and 
our life prayer. remember how 
bought all these blessings for 
His passion and death upon the cross. 
the light all this, the soul sees its 
own history sinfulness and coldness 
response the love Christ. the 
spiritual life grows, all becomes ter- 
ribly clear. The soul grieves because 
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its sins and its ingratitude. wants 
something way reparation, some- 
thing show Christ, were, even 
though knows without being shown, 
how truly sorry for all the past, and 
from this arises drive what can 
works penance, make repara- 
tion for its sins, the Sacred Heart 
Jesus. 

The soul thinks often the love 
Christ for the children men. loves 


all without any exception, with in- 


finite love that man can understand. 
Yet how few, how very few, live with 
Christ life love and action proceed- 
ing from love. Most the world in- 
different the love Christ, and some 
few, alas, even hate Him and work active- 
against Him. The soul feels itself 
member that human race that false 
the love Christ who died upon the 
cross for the love man. And so, the 
soul feels really and truly sorry about 
all that wants something, all 
that possibly can do, make reparation 
the Sacred Heart Jesus. makes 
its puny efforts and occasion arises 
takes away from its external goods, its 
goods the body and mind, and casts 
its mite into the treasury God. 
Reparation throws also great light 
the way which are meet the 
trials life. patience the trials 
life can make reparation for own 
sins, and trials allow myself 
assimilated the passion Christ, 
then with Christ can victim soul 
make reparation for the sins the world. 
St. Paul conceived the trials life 
enemies battle between good and 
evil. Let forth the battle with 
joy and enthusiasm, imitating the saints 
who have gone therefore 
also having great cloud wit- 
nesses over our head, laying aside every 
weight and sin which surrounds us, let 
run patience the fight proposed 
tous. Jesus, the author and 
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finisher our faith, Who having joy set 
before Him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and now sitteth the right 
hand the throne God.” (Heb., 12: 
1-2) shall conquer “run 
maintaining our joy the midst 
trial, and never complain become 
bitter and rebellious, “looking diligently 
lest any man wanting the grace 
God: lest any root bitterness springing 
(Heb., 12: 15). 

“See that you refuse not Him that 
speaketh” (Heb., 12: 25) who invites 
approach the trials life victim 
souls and endure the cross with Him and 
despise the shame. often think the 
words the Psalmist: “My heart hath 
expected reproach and misery. And 
looked for one that would grieve together 
with me, but there was none; and for one 
that would comfort me, and found 
none.” (Ps. Ixviii,21) the invitation 
our Lord dying upon the cross, asking 
His faithful followers become victim 
souls. “See that you refuse not Him 
that not mean that you 
are ask for awful and terrible suffer- 
ings but that you will accept those that 
will come you the spirit victim 
soul. you can this, you may have 
much suffer but there will root 
bitterness spring your interior 
and hinder the grace God. And per- 
haps you may times have the grace 
willing suffer the limit your 
patient endurance that you may make 
reparation for your own sins and with 
Christ for the sins mankind, past, 
present, and come. 

that speaketh the interior 
your soul will give you the grace accept 
His invitation and suffer with Him and 
soul that will comfort Him, 
may use the language the Psalmist. 

And that you may understand better 
all have been saying, append the fol- 
lowing formula for consecration 
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tim soul, the Sacred Heart Jesus: 


most beloved Jesus! truly sorry 
for all the sins that have committed 
whole life: sins that were infidelities Thy 
Sacred Heart and the love the Eternal 
Father. 

most beloved Jesus! truly sorry 
also that the modern world does not know Thee, 
and that some those who have known Thee, 
have forsaken Thee sin. 

most beloved Jesus! Conscious 
own infidelity and the ingratitude the 
modern world, consecrate myself Thee this 


holocaust the manner and the time 
most acceptable Thy Eternal Father. 

Fully realizing that this consecration vic- 
tim may imply many sufferings hard endure, 
beg Thy help that may never shrink back 
ask any alleviation, but may have the grace 
die with Thee upon the cross perfect peace 
and complete submission the will the 
Eternal Father. 


May our Lord give you the grace 
victim souls with joy and enthusiasm 
that will never die. 


Solesmes and Centenary 


Justine Warp 


the long, soft, English 
twilight, nightingale intoned. Then, 
like orchestra clarinets, the chorus 
took the theme and developed 
free and soaring rhythm. The whole 
countryside echoed liquid arpeggios in- 
nocent rivalry the bells Quarr Abbey 
calling Compline. Hastening through 
the wooded lane, enchanted the birds, 
resisted their fascination and entered 
the abbey church. 

voice intoned, and the chorus replied: 
“Noctem yet, from with- 
out, more insistant chorus poured 
through the open windows their vibrant 
tones desperate competition, covering 
the soft voices the monks with multi- 
colored veil masterly song. 

The monks Solesmes were exile. 
They had been driven out France some 
twenty years earlier for the crime be- 
longing Religious Congregation, and 
had settled the beautiful Isle Wight. 
They built monastery the site 


tenth-century Benedictine ruin Quarr. 
The new building was constructed 
warm, golden-red brick and was bit 
Oriental conception. stood rich 
land sloping gently down the shore 
the Solent, among great oaks and elms, 
rolling lawns and pasture lands covered 
with grazing cattle. The milk, the but- 
ter and the eggs Quarr Abbey were 
famous the neighborhood and the poet- 
monk charge the feathered flock was 
affectionately known the Island 
“The Chicken Father.” 

course, the Gregorian chant, for 
which the abbey was distinguished above 
all others, attracted few specialists 
music and liturgy. general, however, 
there were few strangers, fewer guests, 
disturb the intimacy the Offices. Yes, 
those days exile had their charm. The 
church was not too large. The acoustics 
were warm and sensitive. Those simple 
interior brick walls were not only reso- 
nant but, their freedom from all so- 
called decoration, provided sympathetic 
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surface where the sunlight could play 
melodies its own with rays flowing 
happy designs from high windows, 
touching the altar tenderly the manner 
primitive painter. The voices the 
monks filled the church simply, naturally, 
without strain effort. The first im- 
pression, indeed, was one quiet, holy 
stillness that the chant, far from inter- 
rupting, reinforced. was silence 
that could heard. 

first impression had been one as- 
tonishment. had read all Dom Moc- 
quereau’s books rhythm and had seen 
him direct groups singers with the 
subtle magic his “chironomie.” This 
was when came New York 1920 
preside the International Congress 
Gregorian Chant. was anold man, 
then, with deep, kindly, mystical eyes 
that could flash with indignation when 
things did not wished. After the 
Congress, had said me: “One thing 
asked. “That you know 
“Nothing? will you teach me?” 
consented and that why had come 
Quarr Abbey learn. 

arrived, expecting something more 
rich, more expected more strik- 
ing contrasts rhythm and nuances. 
This was because came worldly, 
secular musician, rather than 
worshipper. 

faut perdre petit air artiste,” 
Dom Mocquereau used remark. 
the weeks and months rolled by, what 
had seemed first bit colorless, bit 
over-restrained, went through gradual 
transformation. began discern 
magical tissue subtle and exquisite 
nuances. What simplicity! What deli- 
cacy! own soul was process 
higher education. was becoming at- 
tuned the sound music which spoke 
God alone. Here were sounds too sin- 
cere dramatized, too true for “‘ef- 
fects” artifices. Hardly touching the 


senses, they penetrated the swung 
the opposite extreme, and renounced 
artistic standards. What could mat- 
ter, persuaded myself, the great can- 


‘tor intoned flat? That great, strutting 


cantor who was reputed take single 
breath dipped his finger the holy 
water font entering the church, and 
the next breath made his exit 
several hours later. What could mat- 
ter, indeed, intoned flat? had 
wondered, first, whether might not 
have been worth his while take another 
breath two and sing true pitch. 
But away with such worldly thoughts! 
was aging, growing deaf, and did not 
know it. Others, however, did. Dom 
Mocquereau, with his keen ear and criti- 
cal musicianship, would shudder each 
false intonation and mutter under his 
breath: “Faux, encore But there 
was nothing could about it. Time 
alone, that best all physicians, could 
work Patience then! Listen 
the chorus, note the perfect ensemble, 
how the monks keep step without 
shade rigidity. Watch the gestures, 
the inclinations, the movements about 
the altar: noble pageant, disciplined but 
without shade militarism. the 
Gloria Patri notice how the monks bend 
down, all together naturally 
wheat field touched slight breeze. 
Watch how the kiss peace the Mass 
passes from monk monk with the 
gracious charm sacred ballet con- 
ceived Fra Angelico and executed 
saints glorified bodies. course 
these were not the recommendations 
Dom Mocquereau, whom all these 
things had become mere routine, but the 
impressions his student who had not 
yet cast off the worldly atmosphere 
the artist’s point view. 

Day day, this liturgical splendor un- 
folded itself before the eyes the few 
who assisted, almost intruders. This 
beauty concerned them only indirectly: 
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One alone was the object this conse- 
crated magnificence, this perfection 
song and gesture. who had created 
beauty could adored only through the 
full beauty truth, only through the 
Opus Dei, the Work God, which 
these monks had dedicated their lives. 
The sense that Invisible Presence ani- 
mated each note, each phrase, each move- 
ment, while clouds incense rose spiral 
designs and, mixing themselves with the 
sunbeams, entwining their mutual 
thythms, executed aerial dance that 
flooded the church with rays perfume 
and patterns light. 

thought the while: how many our 
rich churches home are stingy with 
incense; see within them clouds, 
fumes; smell odor sanctity, 
whereas the poorest little Catholic chapel 
Europe testifies its belief the Real 
Presence the first breath one takes 
entering its doors. One feels sure 
being the home the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and kneels happily conscious the 
privilege. 

was the Centenary the birth 
André Mocquereau that brought all these 
memories Solesmes surging and crowd- 
and elbowing each other out the way. 
Dom Mocquereau the garden armed 
with extra handkerchief with which 
wipe off the bench: ces petits 
viseaux, ces petits and with 
indulgent reproach eliminating 
Dom Mocquereau receiving 
exercise had set and handing 
back uncorrected because syllables 
had not been aligned exactly under the 
note neum which each one cor- 
Dom Mocquereau, weighing 
phrase with his hands decide 
whether was arsic thetic character 
and then caressing with sculptor’s 
touch. Dom Mocquereau watching 
own awkward efforts and remarking: 
‘This may strange thing for old 
monk say young woman, but you 


are certainly not graceful!” Alas, that 
time, grace was the least preoccupa- 
tions. Yet Dom Mocquereau was right, 
for rhythm ordered movement and all 
order full grace. Rhythm, indeed, 
should spread its life grace even the 
gesture that indicates its flow. 


AND Dom 


But return the Centenary. 
course the reader will realize that Soles- 
mes Dom Mocquereau and Dom 
Mocquereau, Solesmes. for the 
Chant the Church that Solesmes 
known, and, while other monks have 
worked for its restoration, the genius 
Dom Mocquereau, his perseverance, 
his insight, his courage battle against 
enemies within and without, that has 
won the final victory, the musical peace 
that reigns today the monastic world. 

shock sort when events that 
have been familiar, flexible, changing 
from day day and intimately connect- 
with our own life, suddenly take 
the rigidity historical events. Can 
that Dom Mocquereau, still alive, 
would hundred years old? 

will recorded history that 
June 1849, boy was born little 
village near Cholet Brittany, was bap- 
tized that same day and given the name 
André. His father carried small 
trade linen, producing those 
brated folk lore. The boy must have 
received serious musical education for 
find him, young man, playing the 
cello part the quartets Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert, and Beethoven with 
group his companions. This same 
cello, now with broken strings, was the 
most touching object exhibited Soles- 
mes the day the Centenary. 

The musical studies young André 
Mocquereau were interrupted the war 
1870 when the young officer was mobi- 
lized. Wounded while fighting Bel- 
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gium, lay pile straw near the 
door barn. There was noticed 
two charitable Belgian ladies, sisters, who 
took pity upon him and nursed him back 
health their home. was, then, 
dashing young officer with large, flash- 
ing black eyes, bristling, black moustaches, 
worn stiff, standing out from each side 
his mouth according the fashion 
Soon the cello joined the family 
group. may, perhaps, have spoken 
more ardent messages the charming 
sisters than was intended. Yet, grateful 
was for their care, the young officer 
left for France and bade farewell the 
kindly sisters immediately after his de- 
mobilization. had plans his own 
which involved neither marriage nor 
professional musician’s career. 

had decided give his life God. 
Music was cast out his life ab- 
solutely. applied the monastery 
St. Pierre Solesmes where was re- 
ceived postulant and became monk 
embryo. The monastic vocation 
him meant the complete abandonment 
music, the art that had been his delight 
hitherto. renounced forever, sin- 
cerely, completely. knew, course, 
that would chant the Offices with the 
other monks, but did not consider 
chant music. was dull, drab, 
necessary evil, endured though dis- 
liked. 

The experiments for restoring the Chant 
were still mere gropings the dark. 
Some manuscripts had been copied 
libraries two monks assigned this 
task the first Abbot Solesmes, Dom 
Gueranger, the elder whom had died 
during the process. younger, Dom 
Joseph Pothier, had published volume 
entitled, Les Mélodies Grégoriennes, em- 
bodying some their joint conclusions. 
Here was intuition truth, trail 
blazed through the tangled jungle, which 
Dom Mocquereau was later convert 
into great highway. this time, Dom 
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Pothier was choirmaster Solesmes, 
The rude, untrained voices the monastic 
choir failed charm the young 
would have laughed the idea that 
was destined devote his life the 
defense his master, Dom Pothier, 
formidable work Gregorian research, 
the Paléographie Musicalé. 
found the Chant boring, rude, colorless, 
and uncouth. 


CONVERTED THE CHANT 


the quiet his cell, Dom Moc- 
quereau was preparing Offertory for 
the feast martyr, “Posuisti Domine 
capite ejus coronam lapide pretiose.” 
hummed the melody softly. Fas- 
cinated, astonished, exclaimed, 
this music, real music, beautiful 
music.” reached for his cello, tuned 
and played the melody, very legato. 
That was the moment his conversion. 
The Offertory Posuisti was the blinding 
light which, the conversion St. 
Paul, reversed the direction his entire 
life. From hater Gregorian chant, 
Dom Mocquereau became its most dis- 
tinguished apostle. 

While still novice, Dom Mocquereau 
was charged with the direction the 
schola. The abbot realized that this 
young monk, had musician talent 
and training. Then began the unfolding 
world unsuspected beauty. The 
Chant the Abbey Solesmes attract- 
musicians from Paris and from even 
further afield. The crowds came listen 
and they stayed pray. Writers raved. 
And, naturally, opposition was aroused, 
organized, fanned with fury financial 
interests involved the existing editions. 
Year after year, offense and defense filled 
reams paper. 

“Opposition has always been precious 
Dom Mocquereau used say 
after years, forced dig down 
rock bottom and leave nothing 
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sibility even probability. Without the 
opposition, might never have done all 
that work.” 

Fortunately, Dom Mocquereau was en- 
dowed with that rare combination 
patience and scientific integrity well 
with artistic insight. Nothing was too 
minute, too apparently insignificant 
cast aside trivial; all details were codi- 
fied for study; study, however, carried 
man intuition and musical 
genius. Without this combination vir- 
tues, the final triumph would have been 
impossible, victory over obstacles from 
without and even from within. Yet, 
patiently continued unravel the 
snarled threads, clearing away rubbish 
that hid the true character the Gregori- 
rhythm, that mysterious force, 
define yet, instinctively felt 
every artist. Out the complexity, 
developed theory that was marvelous 
its clarity and logic, simple, indeed, 
that little children could grasp and sing 
the praises God devoutly. Not only 
was Gregorian chant revealed, but music 
general profitted the light thrown 
the subject rhythm this monk 
genius. 

While the battle still raged the realm 
Gregorian rhythm, began hear 
whispers, Quarr Abbey, return 
France. The laws against Religious Con- 
gregations were still force; technically, 
the monks were still criminals, but was 
becoming rather awkward for the French 
government enforce these laws. Dur- 
ing the first World War, those exiled 
French monks had volunteered return 
their country and fight the army. 
From Quarr Abbey, the “Chicken Father” 
had been the first depart. Others fol- 
lowed. Some did not return, The gov- 
ernment could not exile those dead bodies 
left the field battle, nor the living 
souls who had survived and had been 
decorated for exceptional bravery with 
the Croix Guerre. the monks be- 


gan leak back into France groups 
two and three time. 

remember visiting the Abbey 
Solesmes before the return the monks. 
The property had been confiscated, and 
the building used hospital during the 
war. was filthy, full rubbish, the 
grounds were overgrown with thorns and 
thistles. The entire monastery property 
was squeezed into oblong space be- 
tween road and river. lacked the 
charm the generous lands Quarr. 
The church was long, high, and narrow, 
with some fifteenth-century sculpture, 
but the whole place gave the impression 
untidy wilderness, without, and 
suffocation, within. Yet was “home” 
the older monks. 

Soon the monks began tidy that 
mess. The “Chicken Father,” turning 
his hand from feathers fruit, created 
orchard: planted, pruned, watered, 
grafted. His grapes grew fat 
prunes, his apples, large melons. 
The brambles disappeared though 
magic; tidy avenues and gardens took 
their place. Even the narrow, cold, white 
church seemed better proportioned when 
the voices the monks filled with 
beauty sound and when clouds in- 
cense rose spirals old. The pale- 
ographical work redoubled force and 
extent. Vocations poured into the monas- 
tery. Young fresh voices gave velvet 
the choir. new cantor replaced the 
old, (soon, alas slain the next 
World War). The Offices resumed their 
splendor. Visitors, like overcrowd- 
the tiny village Solesmes and spread 
into the neighboring town Sablé. 

The return his native land was one 
the final joys given Dom Moc- 
quereau, with that deeper satisfaction 
that his work had triumphed over many 
years opposition. His last days were 
full serenity. who had been known 
his community “The Lion,” had be- 
come very gentle lamb those years 
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that preceded 1929, when was destined 
undertake longer voyage than that 
the return France. had worked 
long and hard for God’s honor. Like St. 


Paul, had fought the good fight and 
now remained for him merely receive 
the promised reward, the coronam 
lapide pretiose. 


St. Benedict and Craftsmanship 


anyone who makes something— 
anyone who acts human being when 
makes something. Bees, ants, and 
Baltimore orioles are not craftsmen. 
Human beings are meant respon- 
sible. Anyone who makes arrang- 
well what needs making arranging 
artist. more homely definition 
this: laborer one who works with 
his hands; craftsman one who works 
with his hands and his mind; artist 
one who works with his hands, his mind, 
and his heart. There contradiction 
between these two definitions, for or- 
der make anything well, necessary 
work with hands, mind, and heart. 
the present time there still great 
tendency set certain individuals, clas- 
sified artists, aside corner some- 
where and deprive them the oppor- 
tunity and right acting like normal 
human beings. There inclination 
make art luxury and consider artists 
people who are rather queer because 
they can take time bothered with 
trifles. best they are unusual in- 
dividuals whom God has given some 
special talents talents not really essen- 
tial the general well-being man. 
Since the time the Renaissance dis- 
tinction has been made between “minor 
arts,” crafts, making something 
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and “fine arts” making something 
beautiful. The distinction really un- 
important. need both “crafts” and 
“fine arts,” and what here said crafts 
may applied the fine arts. Mr. 
Graham Carey pointedly phrases how the 
distinction came about. says that 
makers are classified into two categories— 
the man the velvet coat who made 
beautiful things studios and the man 
the canvas coat who made useful 
things factories. The result making 
this distinction between the fine arts and 
the crafts the making things which 
are neither beautiful nor useful. Mr. 
Carey says: 

The things they (the canvas-coated men) 
make are supposed useful things but be- 
cause they are made with eye profit rather 
than quality, they are usually ugly things. 
They are usually the most ugly where there has 
been attempt make them more beautiful 
and therefore more saleable profitable. 
And those who make things for thrill, for either 
the aesthetic thrill the things themselves, 
for the thrill being considered great artist, 
make them studios for that the most thrill- 
ing way make them. And these things are 
supposed beautiful things, but they are 
usually quite useless. They are not generally 
supposed have any use except the pleasure 
they can give being beautiful. 

The true artist should lay aside the 
velvet coat well the canvas one, 
wear his ordinary clothes, what 
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actually is, make what needed, and 
when speaking craftsmanship, the 
writer means the making the humblest 
chair, apron, hoe, loaf bread, well 
the inspirational church, statue, paint- 
ing, vessel for the altar. But there are 
laws governing the right making 
chair, apron, hoe, loaf bread, 
church, statue, painting, sacred 
vessel, and these laws are values. the 
complicated society which live, 
see these clearly, and our 
age has grown accustomed cheat quite 
honestly. are accustomed seeing 
imitation leather marble. accept 
fake tiles our walls, veneer our 
furniture, and gilt our candle sticks. 

How standards craftsmanship ap- 
ply Benedictines, especially Sisters, 
and what are the norms established 
St. Benedict? Sisters make habits, and 
vestments, darn socks, bake bread, build 
cupboards, clean rooms, wash clothes, 
arrange bouquets, landscape monastery 
premises, plant gardens, write letters, and 
chant the Divine Office. Their activities 
human beings are endless and filled 
with variety. They are laborers when 
they things with their hands bodies 
only. 

They are laborers they chant sing 
the Divine Office with their voices only. 
Their tones may reedy flat sharp. 
They are laborers they mangle sheets 
press altar linens using their hands 
only. They are laborers while washing 
dishes their minds rebel and they wish 
they were playing the piano. They are 
laborers they bake bread and wish they 
were teaching school. They are crafts- 
men they the laundry and let 
their minds direct the activity their 
hands. They are craftsmen they plan 
their work, for instance, the making 
ahabit the best way they know how, the 
way that has proved success. But they 
artists when they sing the Divine 


Office with voices directed the mind 
and for the love God. They are artists 
when they sew button skillfully, with 
mind, hand, and heart their work. 

Father Gerard Vann Man the Maker 
says that the mother who sews patch 
skillfully with the love her child who 
needs the patch, motivated the love 
God who gave her the child, thrice 
artist. The analogy may applied 
work the religious life. 

The intelligent maker must conscious- 
intuitively allow his mind 
directed the fourfold principle 
causality cited scholastic philosophers. 
Applying the principle causality 
human making, Mr. Carey summarizes 
original FORM upon MATERIAL 
the use certain MEANS achieve 
given END.” this definition ex- 
presses the formal cause, the imposition 
form, the material cause, the imposi- 
tion form upon material; the effi- 
cient cause, the imposition form upon 
material means; the cause, 
the imposition form upon material 
means for specific end purpose. 

Perhaps illustration will clarify what 
understood the four kinds causes 
and their application art. Suppose 
one making vestment chasuble, 
for instance. The formal cause the 
concept the shape the garment 
which the designer has mind. She 
must have plan before starting cut 
the material. order make clear 
visible the concept form that the mak- 
has her mind she must impose 
upon material, silk rayon some 
other material suited for 
With pattern the maker cuts the shape 
the chasuble from piece cloth, that 
constitutes the material cause. The 
efficient cause dictates the means tools 
used shape the form from the cloth— 
good sharp scissors. Needles and 
thread perhaps power sewing machine 
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are needed complete the work. There 
the mind. Machines themselves are 
good long they are tools exten- 
sions the hands and directed the 
mind. 

The last final cause the most im- 
portant and the one most frequently 
violated. the final cause which sug- 
gests the reason for making the chasuble. 
Ultimately the final cause must the 
love God. Frequently, however, 
less perfect cause coincides with the final 
cause, yet this does not destroy its value. 
The artist may not see the final cause 
through its final goal, which God, 
but must tend that direction. 
though person were looking into 
telescope. the telescope adjusted 
properly, possible see big beauti- 
ful star; ill adjusted, one sees not the big 
star but only number little stars 
the way which seem beautiful and good 
him. The final cause the chasuble 
the purpose for which made. 
will serve garment for priest 
Mass and ultimately glorify God. 

anyone the four causes violated, 
the object cannot work art. The 
form used impose upon the material 
must have the greatest possible harmony 
with the material. man should not 
carve the same shape from marble that 
carves from wood. The shape cast from 
bronze should not the same that 
chiseled from marble. understanding 
the nature the material will help the 
artist decide upon form which will cause 
the least violation the material. 
order work well the artist must have 
respect for the means tools uses. 
The material cause, however, not 
important the final cause the formal 
cause. Wrought iron impossible with- 
out fire, anvil, and hammer; violin music 
presupposes violin. 

The following illustration may perhaps 
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show how even fine art the final cause 


may “warped.” Mr. Ambitious, for 
example, has just finished large and 
handsome portrait Mr. Prominent who 
has successfully exploited half the 
manufacturing town which lives 
make million. Mr. Ambitious has 
studied portrait painting. has 
exact concept his mind about the form 
his subject. able catch and 
portray him his most complimentary 
mood, good quality canvas, and 
uses his paints and brushes expert. 
But what the final cause? 
timately the glory God? good chair, 
table shoe will give glory God; they 
serve need for which intends them. 
But God does not intend satisfy the 
vanity and self exultation that may 
the real reason for the m.king Mr. 
Prominent’s portrait. 

Before becoming worshippers who ac- 
claim art for art’s sake even art for our 
own sake, let make sure that there 
worthy final goal which leads ultimately 
God. Mr. Carey has some pertinent 
remarks: 

Nowhere have Catholics shown themselves 
more eager led the nose 
than the museums and studios and the art de- 
partments the pagan world, wish 
Christian artists must humble. 
need not begin for long time make 
things different from the things are accustom- 
make, and must make any case.... 
The real Christian artist who makes 
good job simple things. 


possible make too much the 
material cause and thus distort the clear 
expression the formal cause. Sister 
Mary the Compassion her little work, 
Notebook, says: “We are all 
acquainted with the overreaching too 
clever intellectuals who try make their 
material their living form thus subjecting, 
some gymnastics the mind, the idea 
the matter. doing they reverse 
the order right making, and consequent- 
sing the credo materialism 
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more than humanly intel- 

All know people, even nuns, who 
like gold gilt much that they would 
like put everything they make. 
The book more important than the 
cover, but sometimes useless books have 
magnificent bindings. would ridic- 
ulous write unimportant message 
vellum parchment. 


BENEDICTINE Norms 


But now return St. Benedict and 
his standards workmanship. St. Bene- 
dict wishes everyone his followers, 
monks nuns, craftsmen. The 
“labora” part the Holy Rule may not 
overlooked. Only about thirteen 
chapters out the seventy-three the 
Holy Rule treat prayer. The remain- 
ing chapters, for the most part, are con- 
cerned with work. chapter forty-eight 
the Holy Rule, St. Benedict cautions: 
“Idleness the enemy the soul; and 
therefore the brethren ought em- 
ployed manual labor certain times, 
others, devout reading.” 

study the Holy Rule will reveal 
the dispositions St. Benedict himself 
and the dispositions necessary for his 
followers order that they may true 
Christian, Christ-like, craftsmen. 

St. Benedict has set the standards 
which his followers must recognize and 
practice. One the first requisites pre- 
scribed St. Benedict reverence for 
things. Speaking the cellarer (ch. 
says: “Let him regard all the ves- 
sels the monastery and all its substance 
they were sacred vessels the al- 
times the saint uses the word 
not directly reference 
the monk craftsman but the 
monk human being. This disposi- 
tion reverence man will doubtless 
color his activity craftsman. the 
following passages St. Benedict effective- 
uses the word reverence: “Let all rise 


once from their seats honor and 
reverence the Blessed Trinity” (ch. 
9); this hath been said, let the 
Abbot read the lesson from the gospel, 
all standing with reverence and awe,” 
(ch. 11); “When the Word God 
finished let all out with the deepest 
silence, and let reverence shown 
God” (ch. 52); “Let the younger honor 
their elders and the older love the young- 
er. Let one allowed address 
another his simple Let the 
younger call their elders fathers, which 
implied reverence due (ch. 
63). The whole chapter twenty treats 
reverence prayer. This spirit 
reverence carried over into work sure 
weapon against secularism. 

further admonition for effective 
activity, St. Benedict urges prayers. “In 
the first place, beg Him most 
earnest prayer that perfect whatever 
good thou dost begin” (Prologue). 
chapter four, the 57th instrument good 
works, says: apply one’s self often 
prayer.” The weekly servers the 
kitchen are bidden enter their duty 
with prayer: “Deus adjutorium meum 
(ch. 35); and the weekly reader 
begins his duty with prayer: “Domine 
labia mea (ch. 38). Brethren 
who are sent journey are recom- 
mend themselves the prayers all the 
brethren and again ask for prayers when 
they return (ch. 67). These examples 
are sufficient prove that St. Benedict 
realized the necessity prayer before 
undertaking any task. Faith prayer 
gives one courage attempt task for 
which feels himself incapable. 

third standard which St. Benedict 
establishes for the monk and the nun 
that discretion. This virtue, es- 
sential the Christian artist, acquired 
only through practice daily life. 
the eleventh degree humility St. Bene- 
dict bids monk “to speak gently and 
without laughter, humbly and with gravi- 
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ty, with few and sensible words” (ch. 7). 
Restraint discretion, the mother vir- 
tues (ch. 64). this same chapter 
warns the abbot act prudently and not 
extremes lest, “while aimeth 
remove the rust too thoroughly, the ves- 
sel broken.” Again chapter four, 
among the instruments good works, 
St. Benedict admonishes: hold one’s 
self aloof from worldly ways.” speak- 
ing drink (ch. 40), St. Benedict cautions 
that drunkenness not creep 
in,” and chapter forty-two that speech 
after compline, even though there 
good reason for it, done with the “ut- 
most gravity and moderation.” seems 
quite plausible that the discretion exer- 
cised such occasions and such mat- 
ters will carry over into one’s work. 
page will not covered with decoration, 
vestment will not include bit all 
the finery the vestment department, 
the altars will not decked with every 
kind flower the garden. 

has been said that the difference be- 
tween professional and amateur 
that although both may begin equally 
well, the professional knows when stop 
while the amateur does not. Discretion 
will enable one put just the right 
amount color into garment, into the 
decoration page the ornamentation 
ofaroom. Discretion will make the voice 
just loud enough speech song. 
dominate the choir not St. Benedict’s 
idea art. 

Early the Prologue St. Benedict 
teaches that the monk nun must de- 
pend upon God. The craftsman, like- 
wise, should attribute any good found 
his work God and not himself— 
“who fearing the Lord are not puffed 
their goodness life, but holding that 
the actual good which them cannot 
done themselves, but the Lord, 
they praise the Lord working them, 
saying with the Prophet: Not us, 
Lord, not us; but Thy name give 
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glory.” The 42nd instrument good 
works “To refer what good one sees 
himself, not self, but God.” St. 
Benedict will have those punished who 
attribute the good their works 
themselves. 


Chapter fifty-seven the Holy Rule, 


which treats the artists the monaste- 
ry, complete guide for craftsmen. 
there skilled workmen the 
monastery, let them work their art 
all humility, the Abbot giveth per- 
mission. But anyone should grow 
proud reason his art, that 
seemeth confer benefit the monas- 
tery, let him removed from that work 
and not return it, unless after hath 
humbled himself, the Abbot again order- 
eth him so.” Again the sixth de- 
gree humility when monk con- 
tent with the meanest and worst every- 
thing, and all that enjoined him 
holdeth himself bad and worthless 
workman, saying with the Prophet: 
brought nothing and knew not: 
become beast before Thee, and 
always with Thee.” craftsman 
imbued with the spirit St. Benedict 
reverent, prayerful, discreet, and humble. 

According the standards the world 
person who will absorbed his 
work that will forget eat sleep. 
temperament. St. Benedict 
does not tolerate such conduct. The 
monk nun cannot become engrossed 
his work that forgets what more 
important the Work God. 
chapter five, obedience, St. Benedict 
says: “Such these therefore instantly 
quitting their own will, with hands dis- 
engaged, and leaving unfinished what 
they were doing, follow up, with the ready 
step obedience the work command 
with when the bell rings 
discipline which will make better crafts- 
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far attention has been concentrated 
upon St. Benedict’s plan for molding the 
craftsman himself. The saint also sets 
standards for the things that are made. 
had eye for beauty and order. 
true that the monks are not worry 
about the color and the texture their 
clothes, but let the abbot look the size, 
that the garments are not too small but 
fitted for those who wear them. This 
argument for good quality work- 
manship. When travelling, the religious, 
according St. Benedict, are have bet- 
ter clothing than when they are home. 
does not say that anything good 
enough. Even regard the weekly 
reader there must quality only those 
who can edify their hearers are read 
aloud. While St. Benedict urges that 
work well done, warns against the 
spirit the world any work the 
given little cheaper than can given 
seculars, that all things God may 
glorified. St. Benedict was lover the 
truth and would not encourage the prac- 
tice making plaster look like marble 
paint look like wood. “But,” says, 
“if any work the artists sold, 
let them, through whose hands the trans- 
action must pass, see that they 
presume practice fraud the 
But neither may they prac- 
tice fraud anyone else. 

There are still other lessons which the 
artist craftsman may learn from St. 
Benedict. “During the days 
advises, that all receive books from the 
library and let them read them through 
order. must finish what be- 
gin. This wonderful argument for 
perseverance. This quality persever- 


ance can well apply all the various 
crafts and St. Benedict intended that his 
followers become proficient many 
them for made room for all the various 
arts that may plied inside the 
monastery “so that there may 
need for the monks about outside, 
because not good for their souls” (ch. 
66). There water, mill, gar- 


den every age can translate these 
places and occupations terms suitable 
the age. 


craftsman “doer.” St. Benedict 
chapter two places greater premium 
the deed than the word. says 
that the abbot show what good 
and holy his deeds more than 
his words. chapter twenty-one 
says that deans are chosen for 
the merit their lives rather than for 
their wisdom and knowledge. What they 
more important than what they 
know. The the craftsman 
important. St. Benedict likens the work- 
ings the craftsman’s life workshop 
where must ply his instruments day 
and night. promises reward: “Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard.” But the 
monk-craftsman must look beyond the 
tools: “But the workshop which 
perform all these works with diligence 
the enclosure the monastery and 
stability the community.” 

The true craftsman, the man filled with 
reverence, the spirit prayer, discretion, 
humility, orderliness, and good judgment 
would rewarded Almighty God 
that could impose form upon 
material, with certain means, for cer- 
tain end. The world needs such work- 
men, craftsmen embued with the stand- 
ards proposed St. Benedict. 
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CARDINAL GASQUET 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


the background the case, was called 
Rome serve the Papal Commis- 
sion which was make exhaustive 
study the problem. 

From this time on, was drawn more 
and more away from his work historian 
and master research that servant 
the Holy See, his Order, and society 
large. 1900 was elected President 
the English Benedictine Congregation, 
position held until his elevation 
the College Cardinals. spite the 
absorbing duties his new position, 
was called Rome again, 1907, act 
consultant the Pontifical Commission 
for the reunion Dissident Churches. 
And the same year was appointed 
the Holy Father president for the Com- 
mission for the Revision the Latin 
Vulgate. 

Since the nature the work the 
Commission demanded exhaustive 
examination the public and private 
libraries Europe, Abbot Gasquet trans- 
ferred his residence the Benedictine 
monastery San’ Anselmo, Rome. 
Heartened the courage with which 
faced the task and directed his genius 
for organization, the Commission made 
remarkable headway its investigation 
thousands original manuscripts 
the Latin Bible. 

reward for his devotion duty 
through the years two crowning honors 
awaited him. the last Consistory held 
Pope Pius May, 1914, Aidan Fran- 
cis Gasquet was created Cardinal-Deacon. 
Four years later received the appoint- 
ment for which was most fitted, that 
Librarian and Archivist the Vatican. 
was never again take his former 
activities the Manuscript Depositories 
the British Museum where had be- 
come ‘amicus curae’, revered and 
welcome figure.” Instead, another quar- 
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ter century valuable work for the 
Holy See was granted him before 
his death 1929. 


Naturally, view the magnitude 
the task undertaken Dom Gasquet 
the beginning his career, would 
humanly impossible avoid minor in- 
accuracies. Due the volume the 
work attempted without help, these 
errors did occur and were detected 
inimical English critics. any ques- 
tion importance vital significance, 
however, the great historian could 
claim: 

was impossible have been more rigidly 
scrupulous all that concerned the correctness 
these researches. Every word have writ- 
ten has been drawn from original and contempo- 
rary sources. single date, quotation, note, 
apparently insignificant, has often cost hours, 
sometimes days labor. have never con- 
tented myself with being approximately right 
resigned myself doubt until every chance 
arriving certainty was exhausted. 


And again, reference his writing con- 
cerning monastic orders: 


have never exaggerated the evil magnified 
the good found the way. have sought 
represent the monastic orders, and the society 
which they occupied such important place, 
reproducing findings faithfully. 


When future generations evaluate Car- 
dinal Gasquet’s writings, will not 
rated his literary genius the excel- 
lence his diction, but rather will 
his historical accuracy and the documen- 
tary evidence his treatises that will 
win for him the title “Apologist for 
Pre-Reformation 
zant the shortcoming his work, 
Cardinal Gasquet poignantly writes 
the introduction Montalembert’s 
Monks the West: 


Should speak, finally, literary 
ciency this task which have had the temerity 
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are acquainted with popularity 
contests among high school stu- 
dents. have heard popularity 
polls the amusement world. They are 
all doubtless very scientific. Some day 
some pious statistician going set 
about determining the manner scienti- 
fic the popularity the saints heaven. 
would rash the extreme an- 
ticipate his learned findings. Still, one 
would not far from wrong were one 
venture the opinion that St. Martin 
Tours would far from the top today. 
But there was time when that would not 
have been the case, for during most the 
Middle Ages St. Martin Tours was one 
the most popular saints Christen- 
dom, popular fact that France 
alone some 3,500 churches were dedicat- 
his honor. The story the saint 
whom our fathers the faith loved 
interesting enough bear retelling. 

St. Martin has been called the patron 
saint soldiers because spent nine 
years the Roman army. St. Martin 
has been called the patron saint con- 
scientious objectors because spent his 
years the Roman army trying 
get out. But does not seem quite 
proper call St. Martin either the patron 
saint soldiers the patron saint 
conscientious objectors: should not 
called the patron saint soldiers because 
did not want soldier, and 
should not called the patron saint 
conscientious objectors because was 
not all conscientious objector the 
modern sense that word. must 
call St. Martin the patron saint some- 
one, let call him the patron saint 
monks, because was monk St. Martin 
dearly wished become; was monk 


St. Martin Tours: Man Prayer and Action 


Rev. Luxe O.S.B. 


was during the last thirty-six years 
his life, even during his twenty-six years 
bishop. 

313 Constantine the Great the 
Edict Milan freed the Christians from 
the threat persecution under which 
they had lain from two centuries. Just 
four years later little border town 
Hungary the very rim the Empire 
Martin was born, the son tribune 
the army who happened quartered 
there the time. father was trans- 
ferred shortly thereafter, and Martin 
passed his boyhood Pavia northern 
Italy. Here fell with bad com- 
panions, least his father thought: 
fell with some Christians. the 
horror his pagan father Martin the 
age ten enrolled among the Christian 
catechumens and began take the long 
course instruction the Catholic faith 
then required prospective converts. 
Not only that; even seemed plan- 
ning run off some forsaken wilder- 
ness and become one these Christian 
monks, men who spent all their time out 
the woods away from other people, 
praying. son his was ever going 
any such thing, thought the old 
tribune. taking advantage the draft 
law then effect which required veter- 
ans’ sons join the army, Martin’s 
father took his boy down the recruit- 
ing officer soon turned fifteen and 
signed him the cavalry, and caval- 
ryman was for the next nine years from 
his fifteenth his twenty-fourth year, 
serving under three emperors, Constan- 
tine the Great, Constantine II, and 
Constans. 

The army school virtue. That 
one the reasons why those interested 
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the education youth are opposed 
compulsory military service peacetime. 
But though the Roman cavalry was 
school virtue, Martin, the cavalryman, 
managed lead life singularly sober 
and chaste. For Martin, the cavalry- 
man, always remembered that was 
Martin, the catechumen, preparing for 
Christian baptism. 

the winter 338 Martin’s regiment 
was quartered Amiens the north 
France. gets cold the winter 
Amiens. One cold, blustery day that 
winter there occurred the famous incident 
the cloak. Martin was riding into the 
city, tight his great cavalry- 
man’s cloak, when chanced meet 
beggar, clutching his rags about himself 
and holding out his hand for alms. 
Acting upon sudden inspiration Martin 
swung his great cloak from his shoulders, 
gave one edge the beggar with the 
words, “Here, hold this.” Martin there- 
upon unsheathed his short Roman sword; 
with one deft slice slit the cloak from 
top bottom and rode off, leaving the 
astonished beggar holding half cloak 
and gazing the strange spectacle 
Roman cavalryman riding off with half 
cloak flapping the cold wind. 

That was not the end the incident 
the cloak. That night Martin had 
dream. his dream saw Christ. 
Christ was clad unfamiliar, and yet 
familiar way. Yes, was wearing 
one the halves Martin’s cloak. And 
Martin heard Christ say: “Though 
was yet only catechumen, Martin 
covered with this cloak.” 

That still was not the end the in- 
cident the cloak. Many years later 
the half the cloak which Martin had 
not given away came rest most 
precious relic the oratory the Frank- 
ish kings. Latin word for the cloak 
was cappella. The oratory where St. Mar- 
tin’s cappella was kept came length 
called the Finally all little 
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churches about the same size were call- 
the The word came 
into Old French and into our 
own English chapel. long the 
word exists English there shall 
something remind men the in- 
cident St. Martin’s cloak. 

The following Easter Martin was bap- 
tized, and two years later managed 
get out the army. managed get 
out the army the rather unusual 
expedient refusing his pay. ex- 
plained his commanding officer, Julian 
Caesar, the cousin the emperor who 
was himself become emperor twenty 
years later and known history 
Julian the Apostate, that far 
was concerned the others could right 
fighting. They were following per- 
fectly lawful calling; they could right 
drawing their pay for keeping the 
Franks the other side the Rhine, 
but for him, well, was through: 
wished serve Christ and Him alone. 
was not leaving the army because 
bearing arms was bad thing. was 
leaving because thought being monk 
was much better thing. 


Martin Becomes 


the spring 341 Martin passed 
through the separation center Worms 
and emerged free man, twenty-four 
years old, with whole life before him. 
And Martin knew exactly what was 
going with his life. was going 
devote all the service God: 
was going become priest. And 
set out immediately for Poitiers, sizable 
city west-central France, place him- 
self under the most learned and the most 
energetic teacher the whole France, 
Hilary Poitiers, archfoe the Arian 
heresy, powerful and eloquent defender 
the doctrine that Christ our Lord was 
and the true and only son the most 
high God, that Christ true God and 
true man. For the next ten years Martin 
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studied under the great Hilary. Hilary 
gave Martin sound grasp and 
deep love for Catholic truth. And Mar- 
tin gave Hilary the compliment sin- 
cere imitation. 

350 Hilary became bishop Poi- 
tiers. Shortly thereafter ordained his 
pupil exorcist and then deacon. 
Martin, filled like another Stephen with 
diaconal fire, set out preach, first go- 
ing his native Hungary preach 
the pagans the salvation Christ and 
there met with considerable success, and 
then that stronghold Arianism, 
Milan, preach the Arians the divini- 
Christ and there met with 
success all; for the star the Arians 
was the ascendant. Constantius, 
ardent Arian, sat the throne Con- 
stantine. Auxentius, the leader the 


Arians, was the archbishop Milan. 
Constantius ordered Hilary, the western 
champion orthodoxy, into exile 
Phrygia; Auxentius forced the young and 


zealous Martin out Milan. 

Hilary went Phrygia and his exile 
produced his great work the Trinity. 
Martin found refuge tiny island off 
Genoa the Mediterranean. Here 
lived the life monk, the life hermit, 
from his fortieth his forty-fourth year. 
What happened during these crucial 
middle years his life, years spent 
complete solitude, spent prolonged 
prayer, unknown history, known 
only God. But may suppose that 
there happened Martin what happened 
many saints during analogous 
periods solitude and retirement: dur- 
ing these years Martin, the saint, was 
born. 

Hilary’s exile may have freed the Ari- 
ans France from their greatest enemy, 
but 360 the Arians the East had 
had much him that they begged 
Constantius send him away. 
461 Hilary the emperor’s bidding re- 
turned Poitiers, and Martin left his 


island rejoin his master. 

Now began what might called Mar- 
tin’s public life, his years service 
and influence upon the Church 
France, service that has not been forgot- 
ten and influence that still felt. Fourth- 
century France was pagan country. 
The faith which had blossomed bril- 
liantly under Irenaeus the second cen- 
tury had been crushed quite out exist- 
ence persecution. Christian commu- 
nities the country districts were utterly 
unknown, and there even existed large 
cities which Christian was 
found. The religion the people was 
mixture ancient druidism and Greco- 
Roman mythology, Eastern cults and 
various forms Christian heresies. 

the task transforming pagan 
France into Christian France Hilary and 
Martin now bent their efforts. The 
bishop’s plan was quite simple. During 
his five years exile had seen numer- 
ous communities 
Christians even the country districts 
the East. had also become 
acquainted with the monastic institution 
existed the East. There were 
monks France. Very well then, said 
the bishop, shall establish the monastic 
order France and that means 
shall make France Christian. And the 
man who shall this pupil and 
friend Martin. 

And the age forty-four Martin 
the churchman and the missionary be- 
came formally Martin the monk. 
withdrew from Poitiers wild place 
about five miles out town, called 
Ligugé, and there established the first 
monastery France. was very 
different monastery from the monasteries 
know, being modelled upon the 
monasteries Hilary had seen the East. 
Martin lived alone little hut, praying 
much, eating and sleeping little. Around 
him other little shacks and huts lived 
other monks, earnest and devout men 
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who wished like Martin. They 
built themselves little chapel and ap- 
pointed times they came it, now 
pray, now listen Martin’s teaching. 
the minds its founders this institu- 
tion had eminently practical purpose. 
Not only did the monks live lives quiet 
retirement but catechumens came here 
from all over France pass their time 
probation while they prepared for 
baptism. And those who came cate- 
chumens returned their homes through- 
out the length and breadth France 
lay catechists. The monastery wild 
Ligugé became nursery apostles, 
seedbed from which came whole genera- 
tion bishops. 

Although was monk, Martin re- 
mained missionary. Unlike the monks 
the East left his monastery fre- 
quent intervals and for long periods. 
Taking with him few companions from 
amongst his disciples, 
though the whole central France, 
preaching the gospel the pagans the 
country districts, undertaking which 
those far-off days was accomplished 
with real physical danger. 

368 Martin’s great friend St. Hilary 
died. Martin was now fifty-one. 
was regarded the holiest man France, 
great preacher, great missionary. 
Surely here was man who might suc- 
ceed St. Hilary the see Poitiers. 
But Martin did not want bishop. 
stayed Ligugé. 

Three years later the bishop Tours, 
city about eighty miles the north 
Poitiers, died, and the people decided 
have Martin their new bishop. 
The only difficulty was that Martin 
would not hear it. Being very clever 
people they sent him fake sick call. 
Being very simple man, saints some- 
times are, Martin came. When ar- 


rived Tours, was escorted the 
cathedral and immediately found himself 
the center unholy riot this holy 
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place. those ancient days episcopal 
elections, which both the clergy and 
the people took active part, were fre- 
quently unholy riots. 

The neighboring bishops who were pre- 
siding the election took one look 
Martin and decided would not 
those days monks dressed common 
work clothes, possibly little worse. 
When Martin came into the cathedral 
that morning, probably needed shave 
and possibly haircut. certainly did 
not look like episcopal timber; and the 
bishops said so. The people thought 
would all right, and they said so, and 
there was riot. This was all 
accord with the Canon Law the day. 
the turmoil his behalf Martin 
length saw the will God and accepted 
it. the fourth July, 371, the age 
fifty-four Martin was consecrated 
bishop Tours. 

St. Martin did not want bishop; 
hard and fast custom those days 
dictating how and where bishop should 
live Martin decided live monk. 
after his consecration gathered 
his belongings and left town. ‘Two miles 
out town found suitably inacces- 
sible spot down the river, the Loire, 
and there built himself shack and 
began live had done Ligugé. 
Needless say, there soon gathered 
around him group monks just had 
existed Ligugé. new monastery came 
into being, larger one even than the 
one Ligugé; hence came known 
the majus monasterium, 
Here again was another school from which 
came missionaries and bishops for half 
Europe. this spot came St. Paulinus 
Nola, father the church; St. 
Patrick, the apostle Ireland, said 
have studied here; and here, close his 
master all the rest his life, lived Sul- 
picius Severus whose biography, writ- 
ten for the most part during the life 
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St. Martin, owe most what 
know him. 

bishop St. Martin travelled great 
deal, foot and horseback, 
boat. Always was accompanied 
group his monks. travelled 
much that later centuries came vener- 
ate him the patron saint travellers, 
and mediaeval inn was complete with- 
out horseshoe over its door venera- 
tion the great St. Martin, patron 
travellers. travelled, preached, 
and taking advantage the legislation 
the Emperors Constans and Constanti- 
tore down pagan shrines and cut 
down the sacred trees the druids. 
Unfortunately the country people had not 
heard the legislation Constans and 
Constantius, and St. Martin was set upon 
with murderous intent any number 
times. Sulpicius Severus, who was with 
him, tells one occasion when man 
raised his split the saint’s skull; 
Martin made the sign the cross and 
from the upraised hand the astonished 
man the fell the ground. 

another occasion when St. Martin 
and his monks were busy cutting down 
tall pine tree sacred the druids they 
were surprised mob natives, rush- 
ing them out the woods led their 
heathen priests. The heathen priests 
stopped argue before proceeding the 
massacre, and result the argument 
they agreed cut down the tree them- 
selves upon one condition. Anybody 
could see exactly where the tree was going 
fall: was leaning very far one 
direction. Now, said the heathen priests 
effect, will see whose God the 
more powerful; will cut down this 
tree ourselves you will allow tie 
you down under this spot. St. Mar- 
tin immediately agreed. while his 
monks stood one side and prayed and 
sweat and prayed some more, the heathen 
took Martin out under the tree 
and tied him down, and went work 


cutting down Deeper and deep- 
they cut, and they cut, the eyes 
all were fastened upon the tip the tree 
very slowly. The trunk began crack. 
The tip began move faster, and faster, 
and with cracking the stump and 
rushing the branches the tree came 
down upon Martin. That is, came al- 
most down upon Martin, and there 
the open-mouthed wonderment monks 
and natives alike hung suspended, for 
Martin, lying immediately beneath it, had 
made the sign the cross. And now the 
tree began move again; very slowly 
began move. and rose until 
stood again straight upon its stump, 
and then slowly began fall the op- 
posite direction, and then faster fell and 
faster and everybody began run, and 
with crashing thud came earth 
the other side the stump from where 
Martin lay bound. 

those days men were not enlight- 
ened they are today. Hence was 
that God gave Martin the gift work- 
ing such astounding miracles. these 
miracles, and there were many them, 
did convince those with whom his 
words could not. Chris- 
tians came into existence the country 
districts, something hitherto unheard 
France. serve the needs these 
people St. Martin appointed priests 
various small places the country; pos- 
sibly they were stationed the crossing 
two old Roman roads, possibly near 
the house some converted chief who 
had settled down some likely spot and 
was the process becoming medi- 
aeval landlord. During the twenty-six 
years his episcopate St. Martin estab- 
lished large number these rural 
parishes, making point each year 
visit each them. During the next cen- 
tury this system rural parishes spread 
throughout the whole France and 
gradually extended the whole the 
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Western Church. 

the year 397 St. Martin died. Dying 
very interesting experience; let see 
how St. Martin died. the first place, 
was not home; was out Candes 
settling some parochial trouble. There 
his last illness came suddenly upon him. 
had himself carried into the parish 
house and told the monks, who always 
travelled with him, lay him sack- 
cloth and sahes. told them was go- 
ing die. They had long since learned 
that when spoke the future knew 
what was talking about. They loved 
him very much. They did not want 
see him die. Furthermore, practical men 
that they were, they could not see very 
well how they would manage carry 
with their bishop dead. They told him 
so: things would completely pieces; 
was essential the cause the faith 
France; must not die. St. Martin 
heard them, but did not answer them; 
was busy talking God. Those 
around him heard him say: God, 
I’m still necessary, keep working. 
Thy will done.” these words St. 
Martin showed that was very holy. 
Work hard. After its novelty and the 
exhilaration youth have worn off gets 
harder. All his life Martin had been do- 
ing this hard thing for God. 

And now when Martin came die, 
when was eighty years old and very 
tired, showed his great love for God 
telling Him: “If still necessary, 
will keep know not 
what God told St. Martin. All know 
that St. Martin lay there long time, 
looking straight heaven and with 
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his arms and his gnarled old hands lifted 
straight heaven too. Finally some- 
one tried turn him over one side 
that might rest, but would not 
alone,” said, want see where 
going.” And thus, looking straight 
and with his hands lifted heaven, 
St. Martin died. 

St. Martin lived great age, and 
his life added not little its 
greatness. Had written would 
most certainly numbered among the 
fathers the church. was the con- 
temporary Ambrose and Jerome and 
the young Augustine. was the dis- 
ciple and the great and good friend St. 
Hilary, the Athanasius the West. And 
himself had disciples St. Patrick 
and St. Paulinus Nola. played his 
part the side triumphant orthodoxy 
the doctrinal controversies the cen- 
turies. But man action that 
made his greatest contribution the 
upbuilding the Church God 
earth. introduced the monasticism 
the East the barbaric West, and 
imparted new direction: his hand 
became what was remain for five 
centuries, the first and most important 
instrument the missionary work the 
Western Church. And though have 
writings St. Martin, there part 
the Western Church that does not still 
this day bear witness the per- 
manency his influence, for the parish 
system which now and has for cen- 
turies been universal the West the 
creation the administrative genius 
St. Martin Tours. 
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The Tower Works St. Thomas More 


Sister Teresa Ann 


beatification and canonization 

Thomas More called forth number 
scholarly and popular works the 
man and his writings. Most critics and 
biographers have been primarily con- 
cerned with establishing the literary and 
historical significance the saint 
studying his social teachings. Conse- 
quently, while Utopia, Richard III, the 
Dialogue Concerning Heresies, and other 
controversial documents have been the 
subject many studies, the works writ- 
ten More the Tower, with the pos- 
sible exception the Dialogue Comfort, 
have received little more than passing 
comment. Perhaps one reason for this 
neglect that the last works, for the most 
part, take the reader back the black 
letter, double column Rastell edition 
1557. the Tower works the Dialogue 
Comfort, the Treatise the Passion, 
the Treatise the Holy Eucharist, and 
the commentary the Book Hours— 
only the first readily available modern 
editions. 

Thomas More never showed himself 
more the artist and the saint than those 
classics which came from his 
pen charred stick during the fourteen 
months suffered imprisonment, priva- 
tion, and abandonment Beachchamp 
Tower. these works St. Thomas 
More manifests his singleness purpose, 
his singleness vision which made 
him mystic and martyr. Taken 
they form stages mighty 
drama, tragic circumstances, comic 
ending, sort Divine Comedy. They 
are human documents pulsating with 
life; they are part great autobiog- 
great man. More than this 
they penetrate beneath the surface and 


reveal the strivings, doubts, uncertainties, 
and final triumph human soul. Like 
all literary masterpieces they are ex- 
pression and commentary life, con- 
tributing the philosophy life which 
focuses the truth which sets men free. 
The Tower works have special signif- 
icance today when spiritual values are 
being distorted and questioned, when men 
foreign lands are suffering, confused 
though the issues appear, defense 
Christian loyalty and unity, like crisis 
which won for Thomas More the mar- 
tyr’s crown. 

Since the average reader acquaint- 
with the framework 
plan the Dialogue Comfort, 
suffice show that the work represents 
one phase the development the 
mystic life St. Thomas More. Chester- 
ton his essay the saint discerning- 
remarks that martyrdom “practical 
mysticism,” and Orthodoxy, “the true 
mystic allows one thing mysterious, 
and everything else 
This mystical outlook enabled More 
see life sub specie integrate 
inner and outer activity, “to aptly dis- 
pose all things one.” Consequently 
the third book the Dialogue, when 
youth and age, against background 
threatened invasion the Turks, discuss 
the fears that beset man time per- 
secution, Anthony, who represents More, 
can maintain joyful resoluteness. Fear 
the loss possessions, power, office, 
imprisonment, and shameful death, 
maintains, should not disturb Christian 
since his whole life ought “wean- 
ing” process. 

That More struggled with the phantom 
beasts fear long before was sum- 
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moned into the presence the Council 
April 1534, evident from his remark 
Roper that occasion: “Son Roper, 
thank Our Lord the field won.” 
Hence the Dialogue, while presenting the 
writer’s mature convictions and solution 
many serious problems, breathes faith, 
hope, and peace. Ostensibly More’s in- 
tention writing was console his 
friends and relatives, but might well 
have been endeavor console himself 
and confirm his fortitude. One one 
takes the fears and calmly dismisses 
them. Some these evils shrewdly 
observes often come pass normally 
long life without the agitation per- 
secution. Thomas More, the person 
Anthony, points the insecurity and 
folly attachment lands and posses- 
sions. Equally foolish set one’s 
heart riches, pleasures, and honors, 
for the great fear losing them keeps 
one continual anxiety. Moreover, 
their possession exposes man “pomp, 
pride, gluttony,” and many more “dam- 
nable” evils. Not least among these 
the craving for flattery which often “puffs 
brittle man.” for Anthony will 
have nothing with flatterers and 
proud fools who think that the world has 
nothing else all day long but “sit 
and sing, sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, upon 
them.” Nor will place any confidence 
the and promises prin- 
ces time danger. The Great Turk’s 
father broke five promises; how can one 
trust the son! Christ alone and His 
promises are relied upon the 
hour peril. 

Anthony dismisses the fear imprison- 
ment and shameful death reminding 
Vincent that die for Christ not 
shameful but glorious. Since under- 
went the most “painful shame” for our 
sakes, would folly our part 
“disdain do” did and madness 
“fall into everlasting shame, both be- 
fore heaven and hell, than for fear 
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short worldly shame follow him into 
everlasting glory.” While Anthony does 
not minimize the bodily pain that often 
accompanies persecution for the faith, 
assures his nephew that the thought 
the pains hell and the joys heaven, 
the contemplation the sufferings 
Christ, together with the graces those 


sufferings have merited, will make man 


triumph over every kind physical pain. 
“They will minish and put away our 
painful death four parts feeling either 
fear pain.” 

While Anthony convinced that die 
for Christ glorious, prudently re- 
marks that important conform 
our will that God the matter and 
not rashly expose one’s self danger. 
Further evidence that More sanely and 
found his letters Margaret Roper. 
April 1536 writes: 

have not been man such holy living, 
might bold offer myself death, 
lest God for presumption might suffer 
fall. put not myself forward but draw back. 
Howbeit God draw Himself, then 
trust his great mercy, that shall not fail 
give grace and strength. 


daughter: 

have fully determined with myself, neither 
study nor meddle with any matter this 
world, but that whole study should upon 
the passion Christ and own passage out 
this world. 


The Dialogue Comfort, well all 
More’s letters written the Tower, reveals 
his deep humility and conformity the 
will God and trust His mercy. 
accepts suffering, and his one hope the 
measureless love Christ expressed 
His passion and death. Him the 
saintly prisoner turns for Divine com- 
passion, and the divine dialogues, 
Treatise the Passion and Treatise 
the Holy Eucharist, Christ and the soul 
Thomas More lovingly speak one 
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another. Through the colloquies the 
value human suffering becomes clear. 
All suffering, whether the result ex- 
ternal conditions inner darkness, 
intended detach the soul and free 
from earth, destroying all those purely 
natural habits and attitudes which shut 
out the vision God. 

The Treatise the Passion lengthy 
work two parts. The first and longest 
section English, the second, original- 
Latin but translated into the ver- 
nacular Mary Bassett, daughter 
Margaret Roper, appears the English 
Works. pays tribute the 
translator’s exceptional grasp the spirit 
and the language the original piece. 
The first part the Passion has three 
major divisions: the fall the angels, 
the fall man, and the decision the 
Blessed Trinity redeem man. This 
last part treats matters preliminary 
the Passion, such the plotting Judas, 
the washing the feet, and the institu- 
tion the Holy Eucharist. The second 
part the Treatise continues the Passion 
with special emphasis the Agony the 
Garden and the sleeping the apostles, 
the point where “they laid hands 
Jesus” and, comments Rastell, here, 
[More] “was bereaved and put from 
his books, pen, and paper, and kept more 
strictly than before; and soon was put 
death.” 

consideration the fall the angels 
gives More opportunity dealing 
with pride, vice especially hateful 
him, one which had denounced 
proud beauty, strength, wit 
learning. nothing have our 
own, not much our bodies, but have 
borrowed all from God.” The serious 
discourse interrupted bits humor 
which reveal the personality the writer. 
How foolish is, says More, for poor 
old woman proud her beauty 
when everybody else commenting her 


“crooked nose.” section ends with 
the prayer that the good angel may help 
the prisoner overcome every kind 
pride and that might imitate the 
humility Christ. 

creation More expressly 
states that does not wish speak 
controversial problems. These matters 
leaves others. for himself, 
wishes partner thy holy re- 
demption.” prayer indicates that 
suffering and detachment have elevated 
the soul Thomas More that co- 
partner with Christ the salvation 
mankind. From this point the 
Treatise the saint continually expresses 
his longing feed the true paschal 
lamb,” and love “God above all things, 
and other things for him.” 

The second part the history the 
Passion reveals that More daily be- 
coming more conscious that his death 
approaching. His pleas for mercy and 
pardon increase number and in- 
tensity. follows Christ the Mount 
Olives and prays with Him. When 
the human cowardice him fears and 
trembles represents Christ saying 
lovingly him: 

Pluck thy courage faint heart. that 
strong hearted may find thousand glorious 


martyrs.... Take hold the hem 
garment. 


More clasps the garment his prostrate 
Master and with Him prays: “Father, 
thou wilt remove this chalice from Me, 
but not will but done.” 
More continues the narrative, the 
disciples fled, ‘they laid hands Jesus’.” 

Throughout the Tower works the 
writer weaves into the context prayers 
and meditations, which come naturally 
More. culls from the Gospel and 
the Breviary but makes the sentiment 
his own. the Dialogue writes: “the 
sayings our saviour Christ not 
poet’s fable, nor harper’s song, but the 
very holy word Almighty God him- 
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self.” the work the Passion 


prays: 

Lord, give Thy grace not read nor 
hear this Gospel thy bitter passion with our 
eyes and ears the manner pastime, but 
that may meditation sink deeply 
our hearts conduce the everlasting profit 
our souls. 


Elsewhere expresses such fervent de- 
sires as, “Give me, good Lord, long- 

The Treatise the Blessed Sacrament 
essence prolonged spiritual com- 
munion, filled with acts contrition, 
faith, hope, and charity. More lovingly 
meditates such phrases sacramen- 
tum panis, sacramentum vini, coena domi- 
with the implications the doctrine 
the Mystical Body Christ and our 
into that “holy mystical 
body” through Holy Communion. 
careful emphasize the fact that 
blessed sacrament not bare figure, 
token that holy body Christ, but 
that the perpetual remembrance 
his bitter passion” and that same body 
which suffered and gave 
us.” The complete title the work 
Treatise Receive the Blessed Body 
our Lord, Sacramentally and Virtually. 

More’s familiarity with the great litur- 
gical books, the Missal and Breviary, 
taught him appreciate the precious 
sacraments the Church and the in- 
estimable value corporate prayer. 
his commentary theBook Hours 
repeatedly yearns for the “holy sacra- 
ments” and for active share the 
complete life Christ: 


Make all good Lord virtually participant 
that holy make all lively 
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members, sweet Saviour Christ, thy holy 
mystical body, the Catholic Church. 


Following the example his Divine 
Model who the night before died 
prayed for unity among His apostles, 
and the.cross forgave His enemies, 
More pleads for peace and Christian uni- 
ty. asks pardon for all those who 
“bear evil” toward him and “wish 
harm”: 


vouchsafe amend and redress them; 
and make saved souls together heaven, 
where may ever live and love together with 
Thee and Thy saints. This grant, sacred 
glorious Trinity for the bitter Passion our 
sweet Lord and Saviour Christ. 


Although the setting for More’s Tower 
works dungeon, brightness floods 
the stage the hero advances and with 
superhuman greatness makes the deci- 
sion which will bring him through the 
dark night human sufferings into the 
bright dawn eternity and perpetual 
bliss. The Dialogue Comfort represents 
the decision, the Treatise the Passion 
and the Holy Eucharist, the dark night, 
the prayers, the first faint streaks dawn- 
ing day. The whole 
quite naturally weakness 
struggles with the spiritual man, yet 
the spiritual triumphs. the hero 
goes his death, there his munc 
dimittis not merely peace but the exulta- 
tion new light, life, and love. The 
Tower works taken whole suggest the 
progress soul toward perfection. 
Thomas More, led the angel with the 
chalice and the flaming torch, comes into 
the sight the Beatific Vision. With 
the Psalmist exclaim: “Pretiosa 
conspectu Domini mors Sanctorum eius.” 


Congregation the Benedictine Sisters 
Perpetual Adoration 


Congregation the Benedic- 
tine Sisters Perpetual Adoration, 
Clyde, Missouri, erected the Apostolic 
See February 10, 1925, consists the 
motherhouse Clyde, Missouri, and 
other priories established from Clyde, 
present three number. with 
Clyde, these priories form Congregation 
juris pontifici, with the rights and privi- 
leges due such, according the Sacred 
Canons. The priories are dependent 
upon the motherhouse Clyde. 

The little seedling which was designed 
Divine Providence develop into the 
Congregation the Benedictine Sisters 
Perpetual Adoration was planted 
December 1875. Three Benedictine 
Sisters from the Perpetual Adoration 
Convent Maria Rickenbach Switzer- 
land were the instruments chosen 
God’s plan inaugurate the work. 
These three fervent pioneers Sister 
Mary Anselma Felber, who was appoint- 
superior, Sister Mary Beatrice Renggli 
and Sister Mary Adela Eugster were 
endowed with courage and cheerfulness 
more than equal the hardships which 
they were meet founding the infant 
community. small house Concep- 
tion, Missouri, served the first convent. 

These devoted lovers the Blessed 
Sacrament had left their cherished con- 
vent home the lofty heights one 
the Swiss Alps, the invitation the 
Benedictine Fathers the newly-estab- 
lished monastery Conception, assist 
the instruction the children 
the growing settlement. was their 
intention found Convent Perpetual 
Adoration soon circumstances 


would permit. The Sisters taught the 
district schools for some time, and found 
therein means gaining livelihood. 
Nevertheless they clung with tenacious 
purpose their original object found- 
ing Convent Perpetual Adoration, 
and spite the many calls duty and 
charity, they daily spent some hours 
adoration before the tabernacle. 
their membership increased, the adora- 
tion hours were increased accordingly. 
Finally after little more than two years, 
their ardent desire offering unceasing 
adoration was achieved through efforts 
bordering the heroic, and March 
28, 1878, they received with joy the for- 


permission establish perpetual 


adoration, being far has been 
able determined the first communi- 
start perpetual adoration the 
United States. From that memorable 
day until the present, unbroken 
homage has been offered our Eucharis- 
tic God. Since September 29, 1920, the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed day and 
night without intermission (except 
prescribed the rubrics for Holy Week), 
privilege likewise granted Rome 
the three daughterhouses. 

1880 the Sisters opened school for 
girls their convent, but continued for 
some time teach the neighboring 
district schools. time the growth 
the community and the convent school 
necessitated their seeking more spacious 
quarters. Finding that better railroad 
facilities could had near the newly- 
established village Clyde, about two 
miles from Conception, tract land 
was purchased, and convent and school 
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erected there. April 18, 1882, the 
community moved its new location. 
Care was taken, however, that the angelic 
service Perpetual Adoration should not 
interrupted, and some Sisters and 
novices remained the old convent 
continue their Eucharistic vigils until 
Mass had been offered the new convent 
and the Blessed Sacrament was reserved 
for adoration there. 

time went was found increas- 
ingly difficult combine the vocation 
teaching with the secluded life appropri- 
ate the vocation Perpetual Adora- 
tion, and the Sisters gradually withdrew 
from the field education, discontinuing 
their academy June, 1934. 

Such were the humble beginnings 
the motherhouse the Congregation 
the Benedictine Sisters Perpetual 
Adoration the United States. Fitting- 
was placed under the patronage 
St. Scholastica, and God’s blessing seemed 
rest visibly the undertaking from 
the start, that the little mustard seed 
developed into the proverbial tree from 
whose spreading branches several other 
communities have since been formed. 

Although the community has always 
cherished filial and grateful affection for 
their mother convent Maria Ricken- 
bach, the American foundation has long 
been entirely independent its Swiss 
parent. Its first superior, the Reverend 
Mother Anselma Felber, died August 
26, 1883, the forty-first year her age. 
superior the pioneer community, 
she had been ever amiable mother, 
quick understand and seek all times 
and all circumstances the honor and 
glory God, and most zealous exponent 
adoration the Blessed Sacrament. 

canonical election was held Sep- 
tember 1883, which the Reverend 
Mother Mary John Schroeder was chosen 
the new superior. She ably filled this 


office for thirty-seven years, being suc- 
ceeded the Reverend Mother Dolorosa 
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Mergen, whose election took place 
November 10, 1920. each the suc- 
ceeding elections she re-elected 
superior. 1936, the Holy See gave its 
final approbation the Constitutions 
the Benedictine Sisters Perpetual 
Adoration. 

1927, after fifty years struggle, 
development and more 
apostolate, the Benedictine Sisters 
Clyde, Missouri, received invitation 
from His Eminence, George Cardinal 
Mundelein, Archbishop Chicago, 
establish convent Perpetual Adora- 
tion his archdiocese. This foundation 
was envisioned His Eminence not 
only memorial the International 
Eucharistic Congress held Chicago 
1926, but also means foster 
the hearts his future priests ardent 
love for the Holy Eucharist, and assure 
for his clergy the benefit special pray- 
ers. The Cardinal’s invitation was ac- 
cepted and the following year witnessed 
the establishment the Sanctuary 
Our Lady the Blessed Sacrament near 
the Archdiocesan Seminary St. Mary 
the Lake Mundelein, about 
forty miles north Chicago. 

the feast Corpus Christi, June 
1928, Cardinal Mundelein himself cele- 
brated the first holy Mass the tempora- 
Adoration Chapel and exposed the 
Blessed Sacrament the little altar 
throne. Thus the torch unceasing 
adoration day and night was lighted 
this first daughter convent, and has 
been kept alight ever since, often, too, 
the cost generous sacrifice, which 
ever finds its strength and inspiration 
glowing love Hostia and burn- 
ing zeal for souls. 


SANCTUARY CHRIST THE KING 


the feast the Sacred Heart, June 
28, 1935, invitation was received from 
the Most Reverend Daniel Gercke, 
Bishop Tucson, Arizona, for the estab- 
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lishment sanctuary Perpetual 
Adoration his see city. This message 
was but the first many indications that 
the Eucharistic Heart Jesus desired 
have throne established this “para- 
dise the desert,” close the borders 
Mexico, which had lately flowed with 
the blood martyrs and was still the 
throes religious persecution. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and November 
1935, small group Sisters took 
formal possession the temporary con- 
vent remodeled residence, the former 
living room serving adoration 
chapel. 

that day, after celebrating solemn 
pontifical Mass, the Bishop exposed the 
Sacred Host for Benediction and inaugu- 
rated the service Perpetual Adoration. 
The humble beginnings this foundation 


singularly blessed, and 1940 


permanent chapel and convent, the 
Spanish Renaissance style, had been erect- 
more suitable and spacious site 
suburban district. The community 
took residence there December 15, 
the same day the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed the new sanctuary for 
adoration. This sanctuary was fittingly 
dedicated Christ the King, whom 
the Spanish people are singularly devoted. 
tion the country where the population 
largely Spanish descent. 


The third house the Congregation 
was established Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 1943, upon the invitation 
the Most Reverend Edwin O’Hara, 
Bishop that diocese, extended per- 
sonal visit the motherhouse Pente- 
cost Sunday, June 13, that year. Be- 
cause the inspiration for its foundation 
seemed special way come from the 
Holy Spirit, this sanctuary has been dedi- 
cated the Third Person the adorable 
Trinity, loving homage and gratitude, 


and implore His blessing 
tection. 

May 17, 1949, the feast St. 
Paschal Baylon, patron all Eucharistic 
works, the permanent Adoration Chapel 
and convent, the Paseo and Meyer 
Boulevard, were dedicated liturgical 
ceremony which His Eminence Cardinal 
Stritch Chicago presided. The Blessed 
Sacrament had been transferred from the 
small temporary convent 4408 Rock 
Hill Road the previous day solemn 
procession which hundred vehicles 
took part. Since the Adoration Chapel 
was not that time finished per- 
mit services held it, the work 
Perpetual Adoration carried there, 
the adoration was carried side- 
chapel until July 25, 1949. From that 
date, after solemn high Mass offered 
the newly-consecrated altar, unceas- 
ing adoration has been held the Adora- 
tion Chapel. 

Among the various forms the aposto- 
late which hand hand with their work 
Perpetual Adoration all the con- 
vents, but particularly the branch- 
houses, Eucharistic Associations the 
laity, men and women, who offer noc- 
turnal day hours adoration the 
chapels the various convents, are 
fostered. Kansas City there are now 
over forty such groups regularly offering 
hours adoration and love the Divine 
King Love upon the altar. 

Through the apostolate the press the 
perpetual adorers also are enabled 
reach out effective way souls far 
and near, and this way can make 
real contribution the work Christian 
education and bringing converts into 
the Church. 

Each community undertakes various 
kinds manual work for its support. 
The making altar breads and church 
vestments holds important place 
among these activities. About five hours 
each day are devoted the chapel 
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service, which includes Mass and the 
Divine Office, Benediction, meditation, 
and other prayers. 

present there are two hundred and 
forty-eight professed Sisters the Con- 
gregation, divided among the mother- 
house and the branchouses according 
the needs each. 

The life and work the Benedictine 
Sisters Perpetual Adoration received 
special encouragement the Encyclical, 
Mediator Dei, issued our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII 1947 the Sacred 
Liturgy, which the worship the Holy 


ECENTLY, during class discussion 
modern poetry, one stu- 
dents puzzled tone asked me: “Why 
Sisters who teach not write more 
poetry?” question was wholly un- 
expected and one that could not answer 
However, after little rumina- 


tion, told the puzzled questioner that 


teaching Sisters are exceedingly busy in- 
dividuals who have little time leisure 
cultivate the poetic art; even though 
many them could and would so, 
circumstances were more favorable. 

reply visibly disappointed the 
young lady because she loved poetry, 
“loved read aloud and feel its sooth- 
ing rhythm.” She also referred her 
teacher religion who liked repeat 
beautiful quotations class, most 
them poetry. Her appreciative re- 
action deeply impressed me, much so, 
that became the nucleus this brief 
paper. 

How truly wonderful would our 
young people, general, appreciated 
poetry and beautiful thoughts this 
student did, especially the present 
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Poets and Teachers 


Eucharist was referred “the very 
center and source true Christian piety.” 
Enumerating the various forms adora- 
tion, the Vicar Christ commended 
special way the “Perpetual Adoration 
under the care religious communities.” 
Hence with renewed fervor that the 
twofold vocation the Benedictine Sis- 
ters Perpetual Adoration pursued 
the members the Congregation, with 
the hope and prayer that their Benedic- 
tine-Eucharistic apostolate may continue 
grow and spread. 


time when the fine and liberal educa- 
tion being ruthlessly sacrificed what 
merely technical and material. 

Yes, and really would wonderful 
also more teaching Sisters were poetical- 
creative; and thus develop their 
pupils conscious appreciation litera- 
ture and its great educational value. 
more than obvious, however, that— 
lacking time and opportunity they can- 
not become productive disciples Apollo. 

Fortunately, there another aspect 
this problem, which are not 
ciently conscious, would seem. Teaching 
Sisters may not poets, the general 
sense; but they are consecrated disciples 
Christ; and, such, are inherently 
poetic. poet “maker,” creator. 
Religion the very core true educa- 
tion; and within the classroom the soft, 
vernal soil which the religious teacher cul- 
tivates, day after day, and which she 
makes indelible impressions, that will 
due time bear rich and golden fruit. 
According the poet, Tennyson: 


The poet golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above. 
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romantic idea, truly! But, you ask, 
are there any stars shining our class- 
rooms and there creating the artistic at- 
mosphere that gives birth poets? Yes, 
without doubt, though not visible 
the naked eye; and beneath these stars 
many teaching nun pursues her pro- 
fession, very deed poet, though she 
may not know it. she imprint- 
ing young minds and hearts gems 
thought, deeply and spiritually poetic. 
Poetry written paper read and then 
very often forgotten; poetry engraved 
the plastic mind youth does not easily 
lose its lustre. vital fact verily, and 
one that challenges our interest and atten- 
tion this very hour, when multitudes 
so-called educators are confused 
their sense values that they appreciate 
only the materialistic, not all the spirit- 
ual and ideal. Their goal education 
seems just plain, common sense, the 
plainer the better. When question 
between the ideal and the material, be- 
tween rose and head cabbage, they 
invariably choose the latter. course, 
cabbage edible and useful; but life 
would barren place indeed, had 

How strange seems, that many 
educators the so-called 
school” not seem realize that what 
and poetic can also fearfully 
and truth usually shines brightest 
poetic garb. submit one brief illlustra- 
tion this: 


Oh, God! that bread should dear, 
And flesh and blood cheap. 


the English poet, Thomas Hood, 
ago; and how true reality his 
statement was then! true to- 
day and how far more appealing reads, 
poetry! 

this point the question the puzzled 


student mentioned above, comes back 
with twofold seriousness: 
teaching Sisters not write more poetry 
would indeed something 
appreciated, they did. Their 
verse, naturally, would religious 
nature, something sorely needed today 
when vast percentage humanity 
suffers from deep, spiritual torpor. Yes, 
influence for good the classroom, 
the home, the library, the shop every- 
where. 

But, already stated, teaching 
Sisters not compose poetry that can 
read, they can, and generally do, create 
religiously poetic atmosphere their 
classrooms, inculcate feeling for what 
good and right; and thus develop 
growing youth true Christian ideology, 
basically poetic. 

Teachers religion, literature, read- 
ing, and related studies have innumerable 
opportunities just this, emphasis 
thought-provoking quotations, memo- 
ry-work, and soon. matter fact, 
partments study, education be, 
reality, what the word implies. With 
background such this, students, 
their post-school life will be, and remain, 
conscious not only the material and 
the rational, but also the ideal and the 
poetic. this merely wishful thinking? 
and fortunately great deal more, 
experience tells us. 

way conclusion, repeat that 
Sisters who teach, whom one, may 
not poets the general sense; but they 
can “makers,” that is, creators 
character, and appreciation the spirit- 
ual and the fine. This being so, their 


golden words will continue live and 
develop their students growing con- 
sciousness hidden treasures 
poetry life. 


the 
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Character Training and the Virtues 


OOKS upon books today deal with 
character 
more, the present day educational 
literature books and more books treat 
the guidance youth and childhood. 
this flood writings, one vainly looks for 
something definite, something tangible 
which may applied norm the 
formation youthful character. def- 
inite character ideal needed. Indeed, 
such ideal already exists, ideal 
which will lead man the heights joy 
this world and into the happiness 
promised for the world come. 

Many Catholic boys and girls our 
high schools are vague the present 
day literature their thinking and state- 
ments ideals. high school student 
asked why must good, will probably 
reply, “For the love God.” Asked 
further, “What the test your love 
God?” will reply with such answers 
Mass frequently.” The student often 
startled the definite simplicity the 
statement, “He who has command- 
ments and keeps them, who loves 
Me.” (John, 14:21). often needs 
several strong reminders this definite 
test his love God before will give 
the correct answer every time. 

possible, however, give each 
boy and girl definite moral ideal. 
course, before such ideal can lead 
the heights, necessary that students 
admit the ideal, accept it, and live out 
actual practice daily life. What 
the essence the moral ideal? the 
test love God, the ten command- 
ments. falls into two divisions, love 
God, and love neighbor. 

The commandments God are famil- 
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iar. The virtues which follow the keeping 
the commandments are not well 
known; least they are not conscious- 
set before children and young people 
elements the ideal attained. 
study the theological and moral vir- 
tues with the motives for admitting and 
accepting them, and with practices 
bring them into daily life gives definite 
outline for character training. 


THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


First all there are the theological vir- 
tues infused into the soul baptism and 
increased throughout life two ways: 
grace and exercise. Though 
practice theological and moral virtues 
have precedence over one another but 
are found inextricably interwoven into 
life’s pattern, for the sake simplicity 
consideration, they are given here 
sequence, following one another. 

The virtue the mind, faith, defined 
habit virtue assenting truths 
revealed God. From faith spring 
those gifts the Holy Ghost, understand- 
ing, wisdom, and counsel regard 
spiritual values. The motives for ad- 
mission and acceptance faith are two: 
God cannot deceive; God cannot de- 
ceived. Opportunities for practices where 
faith may lived come every moment 
the remembrance God’s presence, 
doing right because God has command- 
it, seeing God’s hand all that 
happens. 

The second the theological virtues 
virtue the will, hope, desire 
good, hard reach but possible. has 
nothing less than God for its object; man 
may dare aspire thus, for his motives for 
admitting and accepting hope are the 
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goodness God, and the explicit promises 
God. practice the student works 
obtain the reward the good, and 
avoid God’s punishment the bad. 
Hope assures him that God’s grace will 
not lacking. teaches him pray 
for spiritual goods, and invite the inter- 
cession God’s saints help him ob- 
tain God’s mercy. 

The third theological virtue virtue 
the heart, charity, which defined 
the correct relation man God and 
neighbor, wherein God seen Father, 
man brother, and the human race 
afamily. Charity itself not divided, 
but for purposes study there are two 
divisions, and several subdivisions in- 
virtues. Charity love for God 
piety which gives God public 
worship, prayer, devotion, and loyalty 
His Will; fear God, gives Him 
reverence and obedience His Will. 

Charity for neighbor cares for his needs, 
his practical well-being. bestows dig- 
nity, benevolence, friendliness, kindness, 
and gratitude. expresses itself hos- 
pitality, generosity, mercy, and sympa- 
thy. 

Why should soul admit and accept 
charity and its numerous offspring? 
First all because God commanded man 
tolove Him. first loved man; man 
must requite Him. the Father who 
created and redeemed man, and who now 
keeps him life both spiritual and 
physical. God also commanded man 
love his neighbor himself. The neigh- 
bor God’s son, brother. The human 
family, constantly works for the 
good each member; each member must 
repay the human race. 

For charity daily life, the student 
can led deliberate practice each 
the virtues enumerated, personal 
tharity love for God and neighbor, 
charity voting for laws that bene- 
mankind, that care for the poor, 
accepting offices where may practice 


civic charity. Children can care for 
others helping civic work, being 
kind handicapped children, giving 
their savings charitable causes. 

The four moral virtues are prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance. Where- 
the theological virtues are always super- 
natural because they refer directly God, 
the moral virtues are both natural and 
supernatural. character training 
well remember this, and that some 
natural motives should appealed to, 
that supernatural motives should 
would still have the natural motives 
keep him the right road. 


Prudence virtue the intellect. 
prudent one must remember past 
experiences, and judge probable conse- 
quences contemplated act according- 
Initiative, 
too, has its place, for prudent man knows 
when start action that will result 
good. must docile order that 
may taught others what best 
may learn what things are better left un- 
done. Here, too, reason enters in, lest 
too docile and easily led bad 
counsellors. Providence will help him 
foresee coming necessities, and provide 
ways caring for them. will make 
him see his weaknesses and the times and 
places where such weaknesses may prove 
source temptation him, and thus 
stay away from danger. Prudence re- 
quires circumspection, looking about 
oneself that one may discover untoward 
circumstances, there are any, and final- 
caution that one may not meet un- 
expected consequences act im- 
pulsively undertaken. 

The motives for accepting prudence are 
these: the guardian all virtues; 
chooses right means right ends; 
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the activity well balanced, well poised 
person; guards against error. Prac- 
tices that make for prudence may sum- 
med follows: profiting past ex- 
periences, applying understanding, trying 
figure out for oneself how follow 
right course, seeking advice from proper 
authorities, taking good advice parent, 
teacher, pastor, virtuous friend, acting 
according reason, not impulse, taking 
forethought, and keeping vigilance over 
one’s thoughts, words, and actions. 


Justice Irs VIRTUES 


Justice virtue the will whereby 
man gives God and every human 
being his due. Whereas charity cares 
for neighbor’s needs, justice takes care 
his rights. Several virtues turn 
justice: obedience rightly constituted 
authority including parents, teachers, 
pastors, state officials, laws country; 
honesty, truth, fairness, penitence, punc- 
tuality, industry, thrift, and good use 
time. The motives for accepting justice 
are: God commands it; takes care 
the rights our fellowmen; brings 
about order the civic state; brings 
peace the social order. Practices for 
justice and its accompanying virtues in- 
clude: not taking others’ property, ad- 
mitting failures and making restitution, 
returning borrowed things, being honest 
examinations, and daily work, being 
fair games, being true when speaking 
others, being careful clothing, books, 
and other articles purchased parents, 
using time well, being thirfty, neither 
miserly nor wasteful, avoiding debt, and 
paying just debts. 

Fortitude virtue the sensitive 
appetite. often defined moral 
courage. Many virtues turn forti- 
tude, such fearlessness, patience, en- 
durance, magnanimity, magnificence, 
sportsmanship, perseverance, heroism, 
and courage face death noble cause. 
Certain physical conditions help the 
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acquiring this virtue. Physical 
tion and reasonable amount athletics 
are sources training here. Physical 
conditions which help promote forti- 
tude may listed; goodness nervous 
tone, health and freshness, light and 
buoyant spirit, tonic coolness, elate and 
sanguine temperament, acquired mastery 
over physical terror. Motives for admit- 
ting and accepting fortitude are: necessity 
strength heart against natural human 
weakness, need for courage resist un- 
lawful desires. Furthermore, the prac- 
tice fortitude brings peace and joy, 
makes man’s actions suitable for 
eternal life. few suggestions for the 
daily practice fortitude include: moral 
courage against the evil spirit the times, 
against improper fashions, against human 
respect, against the tendency seek the 
comfortable and the voluptuous, patience 
under trial privation, sportsmanship, 
making laudable struggles rise the 
social scale, keeping from remissness 
morality, keeping fit physically, being 
brave physical danger, overcoming 
timidity dealing with others. 


TEMPERANCE 


Temperance, also the sensitive ap- 
petites, defined negatively 
indulgence pleasure excess, posi- 
tively self-control. Virtues that turn 
temperance include abstinence eat- 
ing, sobriety drinking, chastity, modes- 
ty, humility, meekness, gentleness, self- 
denial, and decorum. The motives for 
temperance are strong, God com- 
mands it; temperance preserves bodily 
health; saves decency; guards against 
pride; and fine, protects man against 
all human passions. Many ways prac- 
ticing temperance may presented 
children and adolescents, such the 
limiting money spent for candy and 
pleasures, abstaining from lawful food 
and drink sometimes, avoiding compan- 
ions who tempt self-indulgence, not 
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teasing parents for clothing beyond their 
means, being modest and decent dress, 
politeness and all forms etiquette, 
and deliberately practicing all the vir- 
tues that turn temperance. 

Here has been presented mere outline 
skeleton moral ideal that may 
basis for character training. 
is, were, merely the warp the 
tapestry woven, but nevertheless 
firm warp that will give definite 
shape the finished product. re- 
mains for the living voice the teacher 
fill with the woof examples and 
from the life Christ. The 
teacher, whether parent, priest, brother, 
sister, layman must show the children 
and young people Christ the Gospels, 
Christ the Church, Christ His 
Mysteries, Christ most all, the Great 
High Priest, offering the daily un- 
ending sacrifice for the living and the 
dead with faith, hope, and charity, 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temper- 
ance, exemplified all that can told 
Him. The teacher will find examples 
and illustrations every virtue the 
feasts the liturgical year. 
The teacher will find pictures beauty 
and force the lives the saints and 
great men and women all times. The 
teacher will pose problems that arise 
the lives the boys and girls, the men 
and women around them, and help the 


students find answers the living out 
virtues that form the elements the 
ideals attained. 

The child young person, however, 
must form his own character. first, 
during years inexperience, and learn- 
ing, his character will formed for him 
guidance and moral force. But the 
end must become his own master, 
guided grace, and the advice which 
willingly seeks. must acquire habits 
interwoven with the knowledge what 
the ideal is, until through study his 
own conduct measured against the ideal, 
acquires self-knowledge. may re- 
cord this knowledge, either mentally 
writing, with gratitude God for help 
the practice virtue, with humble 
acknowledgment failure, resolving 
better. Such work self study 
remain secret between God and the 
child, unless the child deliberately reveals 
difficulties for the purpose guidance 
and direction. Finally will attain 
the habitual practices self-control, self- 
denial, and self-sacrifice. 

The knowing, admitting, accepting, 
and practice moral ideal will prepare 
the child, youth, mature person for 
eternity, give him peace and happiness 
earth, and adjust him most easily into 
the sphere life which finds him- 
self here and now. 
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CARDINAL GASQUET 


(Continued from page thirty-two) 


undertake? one can more convinced 
After the history the Church 
herself, there vaster more noble subject 
than the history the monastic orders. feel 
too sensible that have not received that sublime 
gift genius, that pen that graves, not the 
rock, but even the hardest hearts, the in- 
effaceable stamp truth. only merit will 
that compiling, translating, and 
transcribing events. ... Yet, how legitimate 
the ambition and honourable the duty become 
the scribe justice and the copyist truth. 


NOTES 


The length this article does not permit 
complete listing the works Dom Gasquet. 


Bismarck, 


The reception Frances Carroll, Sister 
Clarice, and Loretta Bullinger, Sister 
Marguerite, was held June 24, the 
feast the Sacred Heart. triennial 
profession the Solemnity St. Bene- 
dict, July 11, the following novices made 
temporary vows: Sister Rita Miller, Sister 
Magdalen Heck, Sister Michel Heck, and 
Sister Gertrude Berger. The Very Rev. 
Robert Feehan and the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Garvin officiated delegates 
Bishop Ryan, who was Rome the 
time. 

Approximately eighty Sisters taught 
religion during the vacation more than 
thirty parishes the Bismarck diocese. 
number attended summer school the 
following institutions: Cardinal Stritch 
College, College St. Benedict, St. Paul 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


the British Museum over fifty are the 
catalogue. refer the interested reader 
three articles resume the life 
Gasquet: Fowler, Abbot, Gasquet 
Kuypero, Dom Benedict, 
Gasquet London’’; Butler, Dom Urban, 
dinal Gasquet Rome.” The Downside Review, 
47: 123—56. May, 1929. 

Cf. Benigni, “Leo The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 172. scholars are 
indebted him for the opening the Vatican 
Archives (1883), which occasion published 
splendid encyclical the importance his- 
torical studies, which declares that the 
Church has nothing fear from historical truth.” 


Edward III and the Book Common Prayer 
one Cardinal Gasquet’s greatest contribu- 
tions the study the Reformation because 
his discovery among state papers 
Breviary with annotations his own hand 
showing his intention breaking completely 
with the old order the Divine Office. also 
found report the great debate the Blessed 
Sacrament held the House Lords. 


Diocesan Teachers’ College, MountMarty 
College, St. John’s Abbey Gregorian In- 
stitute, College St. Catherine, and 
Dickinson Teachers’ College. 

Two small missions were opened 
August: St. Philip’s Catechetical School 
New Salem the feast the Assump- 
tion; and St. Vincent’s School the feast 
Our Lady’s Immaculate Heart. The 
Sisters discontinued their work Hill- 
crest Hospital, Beulah, September 
and plan staff new hospital near 
Assumption Abbey early 1950. 

St. Benedict’s Home for the Aged 
Dickinson nearing completion. 
though the home has nearly tripled its 
capacity the addition two new 
wings, there still waiting list. 

Sister Elmar Koenig died November 
23. Only the third member the young 
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community pass away, Sister Elmar 
was principal St. Patrick’s School 
Dickinson. 


Bristow, VIRGINIA 


election held last June, the Rev. 
Mother Rita Nolte succeeded the Rev. 
Mother Claudia Garey superior St. 
Benedict Convent. 

Sister Mechtilde Butz, who was ap- 
pointed supervisor for the Benedictines 
teaching the diocese Richmond, 
spent the summer doing graduate work 
St. John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, con- 
ducted the annual retreat for the com- 
munity June, and followed this 
six-weeks’ course Benedictine Ascetic- 
ism and Benedictine History. 

Bishop Ireton has given his approval 
for the completion Linton Hall school. 


Each the four convents belonging 
the Congregation Perpetual Adora- 
tion had special celebration honor 
the Golden Jubilee Profession the 
Rev. Mother Dolorosa during 1949. 

September 17, the Right Rev. 
Stephen Schappler, O.S.B., Abbot Con- 
ception Abbey, received the perpetual 
vows Sister Esperanza Dyke, Sister 
Joan Arc Brooks, Sister Consilia Judge, 
Sister Praxedes Harrison, Sister Alicia 
Beyer, and Sister Gaudentia Sommers; 
also the Sister Roberta 
Crandy and Sister John Baptist Meyer. 
the same day gave the habit St. 
Benedict Miss Mary Rose Arnold, 
Miss Margaret Crahan, and Miss An- 
nette Leonard. Sister Consilia’s brother, 
the Rev. Paul Judge, was celebrant the 
Mass; the Rev. Timothy Harrison, O.S. 
B., brother Sister Praxedes, delivered 
the sermon; and the Rev. George Dyke, 
brother Sister Esperanza, was the 


sanctuary during the ceremonies. The 
following states were represented the 
ceremonies: Arizona, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, Alabama, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and West Virginia. 

mid-June the Rev. Anselm Copper- 
smith, Conception Abbey as- 
sumed the office chaplain, succeeding 
the Rev. Thomas Allen, O.S.B. 

The Rev. Andrew Kunkel, pas- 
tor the parish Clyde, conducts 
Holy Hour the first Sunday each 
month during the school year for the 
members the Young Ladies Sodality 
the Chapel Perpetual Adoration. 
The six Benedictine Sisters the Atchi- 
son community who teach Clyde also 
participate regularly. 

Large groups from the parish Con- 
ception, with their pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bresnahan, O.S.B., also come 
the Chapel Perpetual Adoration from 
time time for Holy Hours. 

May 1950 Tabernacle and Purgatory 
begins its forty-sixth year publication. 
enjoys wide circulation the United 
States and Canada, and also finds its way 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
Newfoundland, England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Denmark. the mission fields 
China and Japan, India, Ceylon, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, the West Indies, and Alaska 
also well known. 


IDAHO 


group six Sisters opened the new 
parochial school St. Mary’s Parish, 
Boise, Idaho, September with en- 
rollment two hundred pupils. Both 
the Sisters’ residence and the school 
building are up-to-date and well equipped. 

This summer the request the 
Bishop real-life motion pictures weretaken 
St. Gertrude’s Convent, grotto, out- 
door Way the Cross, and the park. 
Pictures the profession and investiture 
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ceremonies August were also made. 
These films are being shown all the 
Catholic schools throughout the diocese 
part the vocation program under 
the direction the Rev. Walsh. 

Sister Alfreda arranged printed folder 
St. Gertrude’s Convent intended 
prospectus for interested candidates. 
Since its appearance September this 
folder has been given wide circulation. 

The community has been represented 
the following educational meetings 
Spokane, Washington; Confraternity 
Christian Doctrine, Sister Anna and Sis- 
ter Hedwig; Catholic High SchoolJournal- 
ism Conference Gonzaga University, 
Sister Alfreda with group Academy 
students; Northwestern Association 
High Schools and Colleges, Sister Domini- 
and Sister James. 


Kentucky 


The Rev. Mother Domitilla was re- 
elected Prioress the community the 
sextennial election held September 17. 

Four Sisters received the Master’s De- 
gree during the summer: Sister Clarita 
from the Catholic University America; 
Sister Camilla, Joanne, and Perpetua, 
from Xavier University, Cincinnati. Sis- 
ter Genevieve received the Bachelor De- 
gree Music from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, and Sister Assunta received the 
A.B. nursing well the R.N. from 
the College St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

The Rev. Lucian Duesing, O.S.B., St. 
Meinrad Abbey, Indiana, conducted 
eight-day course the liturgy and chant 
the Divine Office from August 
August 20. 

September 23-24, the Second Annual 
Community Conference for Teachers was 
held. The theme the conference was 
“The Professional Growth the Bene- 
dictine Teacher Accordance with the 
Principles the Holy Rule.” 

The death Sister Mary Cleta Zem- 
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brodt, instructor Education Villa 
Madonna College, occurred the feast 
the Immaculate Conception. 


MINNESOTA 


election held Mount St. Bene- 
dict, Crookston, Minnesota, June 22, 
Sister Blandina Murray was named 
succeed the Rev. Mother 
Monica Forkey, who had held the posi- 
tion for thirteen years. Mother Blandina, 
who was one the original group 
Sisters coming from Duluth found the 
Crookston community, had assisted the 
former superior subprioress during 
eleven years her administration. 

The returing prioress was Mother Presi- 
dent the Congregation St. Gertrude 
the Great. Under her direction the 
Crookston community grew total 
one hundred eight-six professed Sisters 
and forty-one postulants, novices, and 
Sisters triennial vows. She establish- 
the Benedictine hospitals Detroit 
Lakes and Mahnomen, and began the 
work the new one-hundred-and-fifty- 
bed hospital now under construction 
Crookston. 

Fifty-three religious vacation schools 
were conducted during the summer 
one hundred thirty Sisters from Mount 
St. Benedict. Schools especially for the 
children migrant workers were con- 
ducted Asherton, Texas; Crookston, 
Moorhead, and Alvarado, Minnesota. 
More than three thousand children were 
cared for these vacation schools. 

The Crookston diocesan program for 
the Spanish-speaking beet-workers and 
their families began June, with centers 
Oslo, Moorhead, and Crookston. 
the two last-named places special board- 
ing schools were operated, while means 
transportation made possible day 
school Oslo. The priests charge 
these missions are assisted seminarians 
well the Sisters. Moorhead 
the staff Sisters included Sisters Em- 
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manuel, Ernesta, Angela, Paschal, Paul, 
Charlotte, Ameliana, Ursula, Bertha, and 
Those the Crookston school 
were Sisters Hyacinthe, Martin, Caroline, 
Anselma, Eliah, Barbara, Stephen, and 
Philomene, while Sisters Baptist, Rosella, 
and Michael taught Oslo. 


ALABAMA 


Sister Anastasia Ramsey, head the 
department music Sacred Heart 
Junior College has published hymnal 
intended for private use Sacred Heart. 
volume, entitled Cantica Benedicta, 
are included some Sister Anastasia’s 
original compositions. 

The oldest member now the com- 
munity, Sister Agatha Geisler, passed her 
ninetieth birthday December She 
has been member the Benedictine 
Sisters Cullman since the foundation 
the community. aspirant from 
the age thirteen, Sister Agatha entered 
the convent Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
the earliest age then permitted 
Canon Law, and came thence Cullman 
through the Florida foundation. 


During the past year the College St. 
Scholastica has included preparation for 
teachers leading the Bache- 
Arts Bachelor Science degree. 
current college year forty students 
enrolled the department, exclusive 
Sister students. 

The annual College Faculty Institute 
held September stressed the theme, 
‘To Translate Goals Practice.” Mother 
Athanasius, president, opened the insti- 
Teaching,” followed panel discussions 
Religion integral force and 
education. The Rev. William 
Kelley, S.J., St. Louis University, co- 
the discussion the second 
under the heading, “The Need the 
for Superior Teaching.” Sister 


Rose, dean, made summary report the 
institute with recommendations for 
1949-50. 

During the past summer Sister Ray- 
mond, chairman the religion depart- 
ment, taught the summer session 
the Catholic University. Sister Digna, 
head the psychology department, was 
one the leaders the Workshop for 
College Administrators, Loretto Heights 
College, Denver, Colorado. Sister Olivia 
the Duluth community, who dean 
the school nursing Catholic Uni- 
versity, served consultant and co- 
ordinator the workshop the field 
nursing education. 

Sister Bernarda, head the nursing 
education services, gave paper the 
“Responsibilities Administration” and 
led the discussion the sectional meet- 
ing the Regional Institute the Con- 
ference Catholic Schools Nursing 
held Chicago the Drake Hotel, 
October 23-25. Earlier the month, 
Sister Bernarda was re-elected for term 
three years the Board Directors 
the Minnesota State Nurses Associa- 
tion the annual meeting the associ- 
ation Hibbing. 

Sister Olivia, dean the school nurs- 
ing the Catholic University America, 
was awarded honorary degree from 
Boston University for her work the 
field nursing education. 

Sister Annella, head the speech de- 
partment, attended the Catholic Theatre 
Conference Los Angeles. 

Dedication ceremonies for the new 
Casavant organ recently installed Our 
Lady Queen Peace Chapel the Col- 
lege St. Scholastica were held, with 
the Most Rev. Thomas Welch, bishop 
Duluth, officiating. Following the 
blessing the organ His Excellency, 
Mario Salvador, noted organist St. 
Louis, Missouri, presented recital. 

The Hart Gallery presented month’s 
showing selected oils and water colors 
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Sister Salome, instructor art the 
College St. Scholastica. Sister Salome, 
native Minnesota, was educated 
the Minneapolis School Art,the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Students’ Art League 
New York, and the University Wis- 
consin. 

Sister Digna’s article the use 
psychometrics one aid determining 
fitness for religious life appeared the 
July issue the Review for Religious. 
follow-up article demonstrating the 
practical application the theory ap- 
pears the January issue the same 
magazine. 

“God’s Minor Characters,” article 
Sister Joselyn, the little-known 
figures the Gospels will published 
soon the Catholic World. Sister Joselyn 
represented the college the North Cen- 
tral Workshop held the University 
Minnesota. 

Sister Maureen Harney has completed 
her work for the doctorate psychology 
the Catholic University America. 
Her dissertation, based upon observation 
thirty-one retarded girls St. Ger- 
trude’s School Arts and Crafts, en- 
titled, Psychological and Physical 
Characteristics Retarded Girls before 
and following Treatment with Glutamic 
Acid.” 

Taking her doctoral degree history 
the University Chicago, Sister Ann 
Edward Scanlon presented study 
“The Rise Duluth Ore Port, 
1901-1915,” continuation her master’s 
thesis. 

Sister Mary Arthur, who has been 
graduate student public health nurs- 
ing St. Louis University, has completed 
her field work with the Municipal Health 
Service Kansas City, Missouri, and 
now has charge the public health ex- 
perience the college nursing program. 

Formerly principal the Cathedral 
Junior High School, Sister 
been appointed assist the depart- 
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ments sociology and elementary educa- 
tion. Sister Bernard holds her doctor’s 
degree anthropology and education 
from the Catholic University. 

Sister Agatha and Sister Petra, mem- 
bers the research unit, presented their 
findings the Institutum Divi Thomae 
conference Cincinnati. 

Sister Monica and Sister Celeste repre- 
sented the college the National Home 
Economics Conference the University 
Minnesota. 

Instructors music, Sister Wilfrid 
and Sister Gabriella participated the 
music clinic sponsored the Paul 
Schmidt Company St. Paul. 

Sister Loretta, superintendent St. 
Mary Hospital, attended Institute 
Medical Problems St. Louis Universi- 
ty, St. Louis. Sister Hyacinthe, choir 
director, and Sister Mary Carol attended 
the Gregorian Institute St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

The Rev. Mother Athanasius and Sister 
Ambrose attended the Tenth Annual 
Liturgical Week St. Louis August. 

Sister Bernice and Sister Mary William, 
instructors religion, attended the gradu- 
ate school theology St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, during the summer 


Attending the meeting the National 
Association Social Workers Cleve- 
land was Sister Celestine, head the 
sociology department. 

Sister Vivian, director nursing, at- 
tended meeting the National Nursing 
Accrediting Agency Chicago. Sister 
Bernarda, professor nursing education, 
attended meetings the Association 
Collegiate Schools Nursing and the 
National League Nursing Education 
Cleveland, and Conference Cath- 
olic Schools Nursing St. Louis. 


Fort ARKANSAS 


Sister Norbert and Sister Consuella 
attended the Language and Literature 
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Section the American Benedictine 
Academy St. Meinrad’s Abbey, June 
13-15. 

The Sisters St. Scholastica Convent 
were given two special courses during five 
weeks the summer. The Very Rev. 
Bede Scholz, O.S.B., Conception Abbey 
gave series lectures the Rule 
Benedict. The Rev. Raban Hathorne, 
0.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Abbey conduct- 
Sacred Liturgy with emphasis 
the Divine Office, looking forward 
the time when the community will assume 
this prayer. 

During the week August 6-13, Sister 
Carmelita and Sister Celine took part 
the Quincy College Vocational Institute 
and the Gregorian Institute America, 
which were held College, 
Quincy, 

Attending the American Benedictine 
Academy Education and Fine Arts sec- 
tional meetings the American Benedic- 
tine Academy Atchison, Kansas, 
August 21-25 were Sister Victoria and 
Sister Loyola. 

The Rev. Mother Jane Frances, Sister 
Mary Gregory, Sister Aquinas, Sister 
Benedict Marie, Sister Clarine, and Sis- 
ter Sabina represented the community 
the Tenth National Liturgical Week 
St. Louis, August 22-26. 


OKLAHOMA 


During August Dr. Alphonse Clemens 
the Catholic University America 
conducted two-day workshop Bene- 
dictine Heights Social Problems 
Catholic Education.” All the Sisters 
Guthrie who teach throughout the 
diocese participated. 

the request the Rev. Don Kanaly, 
diocesan youth director, Benedictine 
Heights College was host the YCS 
leadership school for priests and religious 
the Oklahoma City and Tulsa diocese 
late August. More than one hundred 


attended and outlined plans for the YCS 


program during the ensuing year. 

Pupils all Benedictine-staffed schools 
Oklahoma met Christ King Church 
Tulsa, December 11, participate 
the annual Advent program liturgical 
music. This year Dom Leonard Von 
Akerman Benet Lake, Wisconsin, 
directed the singing and explained the 
Mass the Rev. Philip Wilkiemeyer 
demonstrated. The entire Midnight 
Mass for Christmas was used. accord 
with the wishes the Most Rev. Eugene 
McGuinness, the program was centered 
about the diocesan theme for 1950: Lay 
Participation the Mass. 

During the summer session Sister 
Imelda Lagsdon received master’s de- 
gree history from the Catholic Uni- 
versity America. 

Added missionary endeavors for this 
year include Sunday classes religion 
Navina, Lockridge, and Edmond. Sister 
Immaculata and Sister Mary Ruth are 
assisted four college students this 
project. 

January Sister Mary Bede 
Emerick, Sister Judith Tate, and Sister 
Stella Davis pronounced their final vows; 
Sister Mary Peter Rheinberger and Sister 
Mary Germaine Aaron made their tem- 
porary vows. Miss Mary Sue Greer 
Mangum, Oklahoma, and Miss Betty 
Clary Ada, were clothed with the habit 
St. Benedict, and eight new postulants 
entered the novitiate this time. 

Three Sisters from Benedictine Heights 
staff the newly opened Christ the King 
school Oklahoma City. Sister Mary 
Paul principal, and assisted Sister 
Thecla and Sister Mary Louis. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


October impressive ceremony 
was held the Holy Spirit Sanctuary with 
the bestowal Badges Fidelity for 
Nocturnal Adoration and the-first Eucha- 
ristic Procession the Sanctuary. The 
lay adorers now number forty-three. 
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average six hundred Holy Hours 
offered monthly these groups, addi- 
tion many unregistered hours and 
private visits. 

beautiful statue representing Our 
Lady Spouse the Holy Spirit occupies 
side altar the Adoration Chapel. 
Five feet height, the statue original 
model made local artist, Dominic 
Zappia, according plans prepared 
the Sisters. 


election held Sacred Heart 
Convent June 22, Sister Carmelita 
Schaan was chosen Mother Prioress 
the Benedictines Minot, North Dakota. 

The new motherhouse and academy 
was opened September 12. The 
academy has enrollment thirty 
students from the seventh the tenth 
years inclusive. Since the structure has 
not been entirely completed, the work 
finishing the interior will continue 


through the winter months. 


Mr. 


During the past summer Sister Eileen 
completed the Rosary College course 
library science given Portland Uni- 
versity. Sister Josephine took several 
courses library science during the same 
session. 

Sisters Victoria, Lorraine, Annette, 
Regina, Clare, and Gerard attended the 
national session the Gregorian Institute 
America, sponsored St. Albertus 
College, Racine, Wisconsin, and held for 
the first time the Pacific coast 
St. Mary’s Academy Portland. Sister 
Lorraine and Sister Annette completed 
the course and received the degree 
Bachelor Music Church Music from 
the University Montreal, while the 
others received the Choir Master’s Cer- 
tificate from St. Albertus College. 

Sister Gemma and Sister Alberta re- 
mained St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
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Missouri, where the former working to- 
ward her doctorate the biological scien- 
ces and the latter completed work for the 
M.A. degree history. 

Sister Bernadette and Sister Virginia 
attended Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Washington, the former doing work 
visual education and the latter sociol- 
ogy. 

the Catholic University extension 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia, Sister Carol and Sister Jean spent 
the summer the fields theology and 
elementary education, respectively. 

The Convent chapel was the scene 
profession and investiture ceremonies 
August when Sister Placide Washburn, 
Sister Michael Dunbar, and Sister Maura 
Poublon pronounced perpetual vows; 
Sister Adrian Walker 
vows; and Miss Mary Alice Ryan was 
clothed the habit St. Benedict. 

Postulants received August were 
Miss Genevieve Rausch and Miss Anna 
May Rausch, Rupert, Idaho; Miss Doro- 
thy McGrane, Portland; and Miss Shir- 
ley Bonn, Newport. 

November the Rev. Andrew 
Ouroussoff, Russian Jesuit the Byzan- 
tine rite, offered Mass that rite the 
convent chapel. Seminarians from Mt. 
Angel Seminary assisted and chanted the 
responses the litanies and other pray- 
ers the Mass. 

fical High Mass was celebrated the 
chapel Convent Queen Angels 
November 13, feast All Saints the 
Benedictine Order. The Right Rev. Celes- 
tine Gusi, O.S.B., Abbot Monserat 
Abbey, Manila, P.I., 
Besides monks and seminarians Mt. 
Angel Abbey, assistant clergy included 
two native seminarians from San Beda 
Seminary, Manila, P.I.; two Chinese 
seminarians; Benedictines from 
minster Priory, New Westminster, British 
Columbia; St. Martin’s Abbey, Olympia, 
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Washington; and Benet Lake Priory, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister Bernadette spent November 
ber special committee appointed 
the State Department Education 
evaluate the elementary teacher training 
four Oregon colleges. 


unique number the program cele- 
brating the Golden Jubilee the Rev. 
Mother Dolorosa was the enactment 
ceremonies investiture and profession 
the youthful members the Junior 
Sentinels, organized youth group offer- 
ing regular hours adoration the Per- 
petual Adoration Sanctuary. 


NEBRASKA 


Plans for new three-story building 
with accommodations for sixty more 
beds are being forwarded medical 
and civic leaders Norfolk, where the 
Benedictines Immaculata Convent 
have staffed Our Lady Lourdes Hospi- 
tal since 1935. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Two members the community, Sister 
Perpetua and Sister Demetria, have re- 
ceived diocesan educational appointments. 
Sister Perpetua was elected vice-president 
ofthe Diocesan Catholic Forensic League, 
Sister Demetria member the 
Diocesan Health Committee, which will 
the diocesan course study 
and physical education. 

Sister Bernarda, supervisor schools, 
the first meeting the Educa- 
tion and Psychology section the Ameri- 
Benedictine Academy, held St. 
College, Atchison, Kansas, 
August. 

the Western Pennsylvania Catholic 
library Association meeting, held Sac- 
Heart Academy, Coraopolis, Penn- 


sylvania, October 29, Sister Clementine 
gave talk entitled, Co-opera- 
tion the Grade-School Library.” 


Ramsay, 


Sister Aloysia and Sister Columba took 
advantage college courses recently 
offered extension St. Scholastica 
Academy, Covington, Louisiana. 


St. 


“Christmas Music,” album re- 
cordings the schola the Convent 
St. Benedict, was made and released 
November. Numbers include the Gre- 
gorian introits the Christmas midnight 
and third Masses, and the Alleluia verse 
the latter; “Verbum Caro Factum 
Est,” polyphonic number Gries- 
bacher, and the English carols, “Silent 
Night” Gruber and “While Shepherds 
Watched” Praetorius. 

September, 1949, the Sisters the 
Convent St. Benedict opened their 
first mission Montana. Four Sisters 
are teaching the parochial school 
Anaconda this year, and hoped that 
the staff will increased next year. 

The call the “School the Lord’s 
Service” the Convent St. Benedict 
went out far and wide this year, bring- 
ing recruits from Mexico City, Mexico; 
County Roscommon, Ireland; Wasiliszki, 
White Russia; Taipeh, Formosa; and from 
the following states: New York, Utah, 
Ohio, North Dakota, and Min- 
nesota. 

Two Japanese girls who wish come 
this country join the Benedictines 
the Convent St. Benedict will 
given transportation the students 
the College St. Benedict. This project 
part the American college effort 
aid foreign students through the Overseas 
Service Program the National Federa- 
tion Catholic College Students. 
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Sr. Mary’s, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Rev. Egbert Donovan, O.S.B., 
St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted the summer college 
courses. who attended other sum- 
mer sessions were follows: Sister Mary 
Edward and Sister Mary Grace, Gregori- 
Institute St. John’s College; Sister 
Genevieve and Sister Callista, Villanova 
College; Sister Evangelist and Sister 
Pauline, Duquesne University. spe- 
cial course primary methods drew Sis- 
ters Regina, Mildred, Thecla, Aemilian, 
Augustine, Victoria, and Mary Virginia 
Mercyhurst College, Erie. 

Twenty Benedictines from St. Joseph’s 
Convent were guests the Erie Benedic- 
tines and Sisters St. Joseph during the 
regional conference the Confraternity 
Christian Doctrine, November 12-14. 
Benedictines conduct Saturday, Sunday, 
and released-time religion classes for 
Catholics attending public schools St. 
Marys, Kane, Kersey, Lucinda, Warren, 
and Emporium. 

Six Sisters pronounced their perpetual 
vows October St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent. They were Sister Mercedes, Sister 
Rosaria, Sister Stella, Sister Julia, Sister 
Kathleen, and Sister Elizabeth. Follow- 
ing the profession ceremonies, two pos- 
tulants were clothed the habit St. 
Benedict. Miss Nadine Wegemer be- 
came Sister Gertrude and Miss Elaine 
Owings became Sister Theodora. 
after-dinner entertainment for visiting 
relatives and friends was furnished 
twenty-eight girls St. Joseph’s choir, 
Warren, Pennsylvania, under the direc- 
tion Sister Mary Grace, who presented 
cantata entitled “Bernadette Lour- 

Life-long fidelity community exer- 
cises was the example left behind Sister 
Anastasia Hauber, who died November 
the age eighty-seven. Two days 
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before her death she was present the 
Divine Office, and the day before she 
assisted the conventual Mass. 


St. Paut, 


president the Minnesota State 
Classical Association, Sister Luanne 
St. Paul’s Priory, presided the annual 
meeting, held the College St. Teresa, 
Winona, October 12. Sister Luanne led 
the discussion the question, 
Have State Language State Classi- 
cal Association?” 


Iowa 


Long identified with St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, which they staff, the Benedictine 
Sisters St. Benedict’s Convent have 
moved into new motherhouse, the for- 
mer Carrigan Hall Trinity College, the 
whole which they have purchased from 
the Brothers Mary. The use the 
remaining buildings will decided later. 
Both school and home for the aged 
are under consideration. 


SourH 


The Rev. Mother Lucia and the Sisters 
St. Martin’s Convent were hostesses 
six Prioresses during the month 
July, which time the General Chapter 
the Congregation St. Gertrude the 
Great was held there. The Rev. Mother 
Jerome Yankton and Sister Stanislaus, 
the delegate from Sacred Heart Convent, 
drove across state. They brought with 
them guests two Sisters Ferdinand, 
Indiana, who had just finished their 
course nursing Sacred Heart Hospi- 
tal, Yankton. The Rev. Mother Euge- 
nia and her delegate, Sister Anna, Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho, arrived bus. The 
Rev. Mother Clarissa and the delegate, 
Sister Thomas, Ferdinand, Indiana, 
came far Rapid City plane. The 
Rev. Mother Blandina and the delegate, 
Sister Thecla, Crookston, Minnesota, 
also came car. The Rev. Mother 
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Monica and Sister Raphael, delegate 
from St. Benedict’s Convent, Sioux City, 
lowa, came with Mother Jerome, and 
the Rev. Mother Carmelita and Sister 
Cecilia Sacred Heart Convent, Minot, 
North Dakota, came with Mother Blan- 
dina. 

The election Mother President and 
was presided over the Most 
Rev. William McCarthy Rapid 
City, who declared the election canonical. 
The Rev. Mother Jerome Yankton was 
president; the Rev. Mother Blan- 
dina Crookston, first visitator; and the 
Rev. Mother Lucia Sturgis, second 
The Chapter agreed ask 
the Mother President appoint her own 
secretary. 

Sister Evarista Albers received the de- 
gree Bachelor Science from the Col- 
lege St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minne- 
the close the summer session. 

twelve-weeks summer school affiliat- 
with the Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota, was conduct- 
St. Martin’s Academy for six young 
Sisters the community. 

The new wing being built St. Jo- 
Hospital Deadwood making 


progress. The laying the cor- 
apter took place December 10. 


the the absence the Bishop, who was 
other Rome, the Right Rev. Monsignor 
slaus, Roach, V.G., officiated. The address for 


the occasion was given the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Costigan, chancellor 
the Diocese Rapid City. Many 
and civic groups Deadwood 


vent, 
with 
nand, 
their 


vicinity took part the ceremonies. 
Euge- school building for the first six 


The Academy. The old building 
then used for the junior and senior 
school. 

The The Rev. Alfred Koestner, 
egate, Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, 
esota, the annual retreat for the 


November 16-18. 

When Sister Eugene St. Martin’s 
Convent, who visiting relatives 
Switzerland, starts her return trip 
Sturgis January 25, she will ac- 
companied two young women who 
wish enter the novitiate St. Martin’s 
Convent. She will also bring three- 
year-old Swiss orphan who adopt- 


Tucson, 


‘The Oblates and Sentinels the Con- 
vent Perpetual Adoration have been 
working start Catholic Circulating 
Library Tucson. benefit 
netted nearly one thousand dollars, and 
two hundred books have been donated. 


The Rev. Mother Jerome, prioress 
Sacred Heart Convent, 
Mother President the Congregation 
St. Gertrude the Great the General 
Chapter held Sturgis, South Dakota, 
July 20. Mother Jerome had previously 
held the office First Visitator. 

Lay retreats were resumed this sum- 
mer, with the largest attendance since 
this project was undertaken. 
hundred sixty-seven men and women 
the diocese attended one the four re- 
treats conducted the Rev. Daniel 
Campbell, S.J., during the month 
August. 

Several members the community 
who are native Europeans spent the sum- 
mer months visiting their parents and 
relatives abroad, chiefly Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Leaders and chairmen the Junior 
Catholic Daughters from ten Midwestern 
states conducted national leadership 
workshop and institute Mount Marty 
College the last week July. 

The Rev. Henry Huber, chap- 
lain, conducted two-weeks course 
Gregorian Chant during the summer for 
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the Diocesan Schola Cantorum St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Toronto, Canada. 
The Rev. Patrick Cummins, 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, 
served chaplain Father Henry’s ab- 
sence. 

The Rev. Mother Jerome and Sister 
Alice attended the Liturgical Week St. 
Louis during August, where the former 
served the Board Directors. Sister 
Teresa attended the annual convention 
the National Council Teachers Eng- 
lish Buffalo, New York during Thanks- 
giving week. Sister Roswitha and Sister 
Jane, with three student delegates, repre- 
sented Mount Marty the Catholic 
Press Convention Milwaukee Decem- 


ber 2-4. 

The first Drama Festival South 
Dakota was conducted Mount Marty, 
November under the auspices the 
Catholic Theatre Conference, with seven 
Catholic high schools participating. Ina 
meeting directors was decided 
make this event annual affair. 

Catechetical work undertaken each 
Saturday and Sunday several the 
Sisters, who seven the nearby 
parishes teach catechism the children 
who not attend Catholic schools. 

Work the new convent chapel con- 
tinues progress and now nearing com- 
pletion. The date for the consecration 
has been set for April 18. 


Chronicle 


Mount St. Scholastica College sponsor- 
General Science Institute for stu- 
dents the summer session July 
Speakers included the Rev. Eugene Dehn- 
er, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College; Sister 
Eva Halasey, Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege; Sister Anthony Payne, Donnelly 
Community College; Dr. Ray Brewster, 
University Kansas; Miss Maurine 
Case, R.N., and Mr. Edward Overraker, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Miss Margaret 
Mary Wolters and Mr. John Park, 
Atchison. 

The Most Rev. George Donnelly, 
honorary president the new Donnelly 
Community College opened Kansas 
City, Kansas, September, officiated 
the solemn blessing the building 
July 10. His Excellency was assisted 
the Rev. Alexander Harvey, the Rev. 
Kenneth Spurlock, the Rev. Michael 
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Price, and the Rev. John Lacy. The 
original staff the college includes the 
following Benedictine Sisters Mount 
St. Scholastica: Sister Jerome Keeler, 
dean, Sister Hildalita Carl, Sister Anthony 
Payne, Sister Elaine Cranford, Sister 
Maurine Sullivan, and Sister Scholastica 
Schuster. The faculty Mount St. 
Scholastica College traveled Kansas 
City present the blessing. 
The Solemnity St. Benedict, July 
was summer-session holiday Mount 
St. Scholastica, observed solemn 
high Mass the morning and solemn 
Vespers and Benediction the afternoon. 
Celebrant the Mass was the Rev. Gil- 
bert Wolters, O.S.B., who also delivered 
the sermon. The Rev. Charles Aziere, 
was deacon, and the Rev. Angelus 
Lingenfelser, O.S.B., 
Frater Wilfred Fangman, O.S.B., was 
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master ceremonies. Vespers the 
Very Rev. David Kinish, offici- 
ated, assisted the Rev. Linus McMan- 
aman, O.S.B., the Rev. Harold Watson, 
Frater Wilfred, and Frater Edwin 
Watson, O.S.B. privilege granted 
all Benedictine churches and chapels 
honor the fourteenth centenary the 
death St. Benedict this year was the 
quoties indulgence the occasion 
this feast. 

Nearly three thousand children are 
taught religion summer vacation 
schools conducted Sisters Mount 
Scholastica Convent each year. 
the diocese Kansas City Kansas the 
following schools were held: Alma, Sisters 
Opportuna and Sybilla; Bendena, Sisters 
Candida and Melania; Burlington, Sis- 
Nepomucene and Verona; Coal 
Creek, Sisters Theodosia and Hilary; 
Doniphan, Sisters Justina and Mary Con- 
tad; Easton, Sisters Mercedes and Fabian; 
Edgerton, Sisters Ignatia and Viola; 
Gardner, Sisters Sara and Eulalia; Fair- 
view, Sisters Emerita and Albertine; 
Hartford, Sisters Theodosia and Theresi- 
ta; Marysville, Sisters Dominica, Eunice, 
Estelle, and Digna; Olathe, Sisters Mary 
Michael and Georgia; St. Bridget, Sisters 
Sabina and Norma; St. Joseph the 
Valley, Sisters Mary Clare and Senorina; 
Summerfield, Sisters Justina and Maud; 
Tonganoxie, Sisters Longina and Emma 
Marie; Troy, Sisters Mary Clare, Ositha, 
and Eileen; Waterville-Irving, Sisters 
and Loyola; Wheaton, Sisters Ita 
and Frances Marie; Onaga, Sisters Cal- 
and Theophane; Meriden, Sisters 
Georgia and Paula. 

Hanover, the Salina diocese, 
Sisters Agilberta, Amalia, and Lamber- 
tine were the teachers. Missouri, 
were held Spring Fork and 
Windsor, Sisters Adelgund and Ruth- 
Clinton, Sisters Antonina, Sienna, 
Mary Kenneth; Germantown, Sisters 
Florina, Leocadia, and Frances Marie; 


Burlington Junction, Sisters Demetria 
and Nathaniel; Stanberry, Sisters Ludo- 
vica and Huberta; Kansas City (Guardian 
Angels parish), Sisters Fredericka and 
Emerita. 

Nebraska schools included Cortland, 
Sisters Sabina and Opportuna; Burchard 
and Table Rock, Sisters Demetria and 
Ita; Tecumseh, Sisters Justina and Fran- 
ces Marie. 

Sisters Mount St. Scholastica station- 
the Denver and Pueblo dioceses con- 
ducted the following schools during the 
vacation: Junta, Sisters Perpetua, 
Bertrand, Richardis, and Mary Norbert; 
Swink, Sisters Richardis and Mary Nor- 
bert; Del Carbon, Sisters Ermalinda and 
Artemia; Tioga, Sisters Alcuin and Hono- 
ra; Veta, Sisters Artemia and Honora; 
North Veta, Sisters Appolonia and Erma- 
linda; Walsenburg, Sisters Cordula and 
Bertrand; Aguilar, Delagua, Ramey, Val- 
larso, Trujillo, and Gulnare, Sisters Cor- 
dula and Corona; Jara, Sisters Mary 
Grace, Alphonsa, Hortense, and Laura; 
Espinoza, Sisters Ludmilla and Mary 
George; Las Mesitas, Sisters Winifred 
and Leander; Lobato, Sisters Cassilda 
and Mellita; Ortiz, Sisters Consolata and 
Aniceta; Romeo, Sisters Amata and 
Judith; Denver (St. Cajetan’s, Our Lady 
Guadalupe, and Our Lady Victory), 
Sisters DeChantal, Caroline, Camilla, 
Mary Raymond, Georgine, and Bede. 

Setting for the annual Fourth July 
community picnic took the form Cali- 
fornia missions conducted the Sisters 
Mount St. Scholastica. Scholastics 
were charge all arrangements and 
directed their guests San Ysidro, Coro- 
nado, National City, Chula Vista, 
where they were served picnic supper. 

Among those who took comprehensive 
examinations for the bachelor’s degree 
Mount St. Scholastica College July 
were the following members the com- 
munity: Sister Mary Alice Carroll, Sister 
Amalia Kessler, Sister Aquina Brungardt, 
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Sister Mary Ellen Wagner, Sister Fides 
Medina, Sister Mary Harold Smith, Sis- 
ter James Marie Heiney, Sister Mary 
Lourdes Buck, Sister Rosetta Zug, Sister 
Sebastian Dekat, Sister Serena Stein, and 
Sister Mary Vincent Derks, all whom 
fulfilled requirements for the B.S. 
Education. Those who took the examina- 
tion history were Sister Mary Walburg 
Rochel, Sister Mary Pius Siemann, and 
Sister Mauricita Schieber. Sister Mech- 
tild Swearingen took the examination 
English, Sister Ferdinanda Eckart 
home economics, and Sister Edwina 
Rodgers sociology. 

August the Most Rev. George 
Donnelly presided the clothing and 
temporary profession ceremonies. Novices 
who made triennial vows were Sister 
Mary Walter Vrtiska, Sister Nicole Eng- 
ler, Sister Jarlath Keating, Sister Beata 
Vey, and Sister Thaddeus Scheuren. The 
three postulants who received the habit 
were Miss Rita Stuever, Blackwell, Okla- 
homa, Sister Paulette; Miss Theresa Diss- 
ler, Walsenburg, Colorado, Sister DePor- 
res; and Miss Mary Jane Dempsey, 
Blaine, Kansas, Sister Jeremy. 

August 15, the Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, O.S.B., received the per- 
petual vows Sister Philomena Glotz- 
bach. 

Attending the Philosophy Section 
the American Benedictine Academy held 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, 
Louisiana, August 16-19, were Sister 
Romana Farrell and Sister Dunstan Dele- 
hant. the Natural Sciences Section, 
held St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, August 29-September Sister 
Eva Halasey, Sister Anthony Payne, and 
Sister Helen Sullivan were attendance. 

Mount St. Scholastica and St. Bene- 
dict’s were joint hosts two sections 
the American Benedictine Academy, 
August 21-25. The Rev. Sylvester 
Schmitz St. Benedict’s was chairman 
the Education Section, with the Rev. 
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Harold Phillips St. Vincent’s secre. 
tary; Sister Chrysostom Koppes Mount 
St. Scholastica was chairman the Fine 
Arts Section, assisted the Rev. Ernest 
Schnaus Marmion secretary. The 
Rev. Quentin Schaut St. Vincent’s, 


executive secretary the Academy, offi- 


cially opened the joint session the two 
groups. 

Speakers the Education Section in- 
cluded the Very Rev. Theodore Heck 
St. Meinrad’s, president the Academy, 
the Very Rev. Gregory Schramm St. 
Mary’s, the Rev. Kenneth Funk St. 
Bede’s, the Rev. Arno Gustin St. 
John’s, and Sister Mary Austin Schirmer 
Mount St. Scholastica. 

Among the speakers the Fine Arts 
Section were the Right Rev. Raphael 
Heider, abbot St. Martin’s, the Rev. 
Mathias Kucera, St. Procopius, the Rev. 
Michael Jankowski, Holy Cross, the Rev. 
Wulstan Mork Marmion, the Rev. 
Vincent Paul Traynor, St. Gregory’s, 
the Rev. Giles Zaramella (Praglia, Italy), 
Conception, the Rev. Donald Walpole 
St. Meinrad’s, Sister Leonarda Longen 
Sacred Heart (Yankton), and Sister 
Pierre Cavanaugh Mount St. Scho- 
lastica. 

Representing Mount St. Scholastica 
the Tenth Annual Liturgical Week held 
St. Louis, August 22-26, were Sister 
Augusta Parle, Sister Imogene Baker, 
Sister DePazzi Mispagel, and Sister Mary 
Janice Egan. 

September the Rev. Anselm 
Llewellyn, O.S.B., varied his weekly chant 
class with the community sharing with 
the Sisters some his observations and 
experiences during the summer spent 
Europe. Father Anselm conferred with 
Dom Gajard Solesmes, 
other monasteries France, England, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Italy, and 
Germany, his study Gregorian usage. 

Joining college and academy faculties 
September were Sister Rosamond Fel- 
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ling, Sister Evelyn Glancy, and Sister 
Juanita Pavlick. Sister Helen Sullivan 
returned her position head the 
mathematics department. 

Sister Dunstan Delehant returned 
September the Catholic University 
America and Sister Audrey Aaron 
Johns Hopkins University, where they 
are continuing graduate work philoso- 
phy and romance languages, respectively. 
Mispagel resumed her 
work the Chicago Art Institute, while 
Sister Clement Marie Hoffmans enrolled 
the Chicago College Music for ad- 
vanced study voice and piano. Sister 
Chrysostom Koppes completing her 
work for the master’s degree the Kansas 
City Conservatory Music. 

The Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., 
student chaplain, conducted the annual 
student retreat Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita, Kansas, October 20-23. 
October Father Francis conducted 
day recollection for the women St. 
Benedict’s parish. 

Sisters and students heard Donald Att- 
water, noted authority the liturgy, 
speak “Christians and Their Liturgy,” 
October 25, the college auditorium. 

Sister Gonzaga Engelhart and Sister 
Anne Cawley represented the college and 
academy the annual meeting the 
Kansas State Teachers Association held 
Topeka, November 

November Sister Romana Far- 
and Sister Marie Kramer attended 
meeting the Kansas State Dietetics 
Association Topeka. 

Distinguished visitors the convent 
during November were the Right Rev. 
Mark Braun, O.S.B., abbot St. Grego- 
ty’s, Shawnee, Oklahoma; and the Right 
Rev. Cuthbert Goeb, abbot 
Assumption Abbey, Richardton, North 
Dakota. 

Sister Eva Halasey the author 
article, “Our Lady the Church Mili- 
tant,” the December issue Sponsa 


Regis. 

The Rev. Florian Demmer, con- 
tinues give series weekly exhorta- 
tions the Holy Rule St. Benedict 
the community. These sermons fol- 
low the conventual Mass each Sunday 
morning the Choir Chapel. 

Sister Mildred Knoebber, superior 
the mission Colegio Guadalupe 
Mexico City, spent few days the 
Mount early December. She returned 
Mexico December 11. 

Sister Alfred Schroll, dean, and Sister 
Gonzaga Engelhart, registrar, represent- 
the college the annual meeting 
the Kansas Association Deans and 
Registrars, held December Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. Sister 
Jerome Keeler, dean Donnelly Com- 
munity College, Kansas City, Kansas, 
who served secretary the deans’ 
association, was re-elected that office. 

the feast the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, December the Most Rev. George 
Donnelly, bishop Kansas City 
Kansas, was celebrant pontifical 
high Mass the St. Scholastica Chapel 
nine o’clock. Following the liturgical 
ceremonies His Excellency was guest 
the college and academy students the 
student dining hall. 

Assisting Bishop Donnelly were the 
Very Rev. David Kinish, presbyter 
assistant; the Rev. Florian Demmer and 
the Rev. Felix Nolte, deacons honor; 
the Rev. Francis Broderick, deacon 
the Mass; the Rev. Wilfred Fangman, 
subdeacon; Frater Damian Boeding and 
Frater Kieran masters 
ceremonies. Novices from the abbey 
served the Mass and the chant was direct- 
the Rev. Anselm Llewellyn. 

The Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley, whose 
health has steadily improved during the 
past year, was able celebrate her name- 
day December the traditional 
fashion. Academy and college students 
presented program her honor the 
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auditorium December 12, and offered 
roses and prayers token greeting. 
The community greeted Mother Lucy 
that evening recreation and the whole 
family Mount St. Scholastica joined 
offering the solemn high Mass the 
Feast St. Lucy the St. Scholastica 
Chapel the morning December 13. 
Christmas Mount St. Scholastica 
was marked re-arrangement 
schedule accommodate the recitation 
the Divine Office the three Masses. 
Solemn high Mass midnight was cele- 
brated the Very Rev. David Kinish, 
who also preached the sermon. The Rev. 
William Maat was deacon, Frater Damian 
Boeding, subdeacon, and Frater Jude 
Burbach, master ceremonies. Father 
David also celebrated the other two 
Masses, dialogue Mass after Prime and 
low Mass after Tierce, beginning 
eight o’clock Christmas morning. Sext 
and None were chanted twelve o’clock, 
with solemn Vespers two o’clock the 
afternoon, Father David presiding. 
Reception and profession ceremonies 
the feast St. John, December 27, 
were conducted the Most Rev. George 
Donnelly, bishop Kansas City 
Kansas. Eleven postulants received the 
habit and their religious name follows: 
Miss Shirley Killeen, Sister Mary Renée; 
Miss Frances Rhodes, Sister Mary Col- 
man; Miss Patricia Bealmear, Sister Mary 
Margaret; Miss Kathleen Cogan, Sister 
Mary Lambert; Miss Lois Thomas, Sister 
Mary Modesta; Miss Caroline Assen- 
macher, Sister Mary Edward; Miss 
Anne Tosh, Sister Mary Fatima; Miss 
Dorothy Heideman, Sister Mary Robert; 
Miss Ruthanne Mellott, Sister Mary 
Giles; Miss Bibiana Tasset, Sister Mary 
Domitille; Miss Kathleen Conway, Sister 
Mary Christelle. Those making triennial 
vows were Sister Mary Brian Walsh, 
Sister Gertrude Greathouse, Sister Philo- 
thea Kinen, Sister Bettina Tobin, Sister 
Mary Mel L’Ecuyer, Sister Mary Barthol 
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Gracheck, Sister Matilda Mattson, Sister 
Euthalia Wernsman, Sister 
Manchego, Sister Mary Cosmas 
Sister DeMontfort Knightley, and Sister 
Mary Finian Moran. 

Assisting the Bishop were the Very 
Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., and the 
Florian Demmer, O.S.B., with 
Damian Boeding, O.S.B., master cere- 
monies, and Brothers Augustine Rhodes, 
O.S.B., and Patrick Newman, 
acolytes, Frater Bertrand LaNoue, 
crosier and mitre-bearer, Frater Gerard 
Senecal, O.S.B., candle-bearer, and Frater 
Simeon Finnegan, O.S.B., train-bearer. 
Other clergy present for the ceremonies 
included the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDon- 
ald, O.S.B., and the Rev. Hubert Blocker, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict’s; the Rev. Ernest 
Stallbaumer, O.S.B., Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
the Rev. Edmund Pusch, O.S.B., Seneca, 
Kansas; the Rev. William Brashman, 
the Rev. Joachim Schieber, 
and the Rev. Vincent Barsch, O.S.B., 
Conception Abbey; the Rev. Gaul, 
Portsmouth, Iowa; the Rev. Edward 
Roberts, Westphalia, Kansas; the Rev. 
Francis Tobin, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
The Rev. Ralph Liebst, C.SS.R., McAles- 
ter, Oklahoma; the Rev. Robert Liebst, 
Kirkwood, Missouri; the Rev. Forest 
Allen, Arrada, Colorado; and the Rev. 
McManus, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 

Sister Sylvester Coffey and Sister Mary 


Janice Egan attended the joint meeting 


the National Educational Theatre 
Association and the National Speech 
Association held Stephens, 
Chicago, December 28-30. 

January 1950, saw eleven young 
Benedictine Sisters make perpetual pro- 
fession vows the presence the 
Most Rev. George Donnelly, the 
St. Scholastica Chapel. Those professed 
were Sister Mary Pius Siemann, Sister 
Cabrini Hyland, Sister 
Sister Mary Blaise Cillessen, Sister Sera- 
phine Tucker, Sister Yvonne Barrington, 
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Sister Avila Wiesner, Sister Theodore 
Bunck, Sister Celinda Medina, Sister 
Mauricita Schieber, and Sister Mary 
Xavier Fox. 

the invitation St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Sister Alfred Schroll,dean, 
and Sister Karlene Hoffmans, head the 
music department, traveled Terre 


Haute, Indiana, January attend 
founders’ meeting for the erection 
national Catholic music sorority. 

Sister Florence Feeney, college libra- 
rian, will attend midwinter meeting 
the Executive Council the Catholic 
Library Association the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, January 26-27. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Margaret Gillen, O.S.B., died 
October Mount St. Scholastica Con- 
vent after lingering illness. Her funeral 
was held Monday morning, October 10, 
nine o’clock from the St. Scholastica 
Chapel, following the Office the Dead 
and solemn requiem high Mass. 

Born St. Louis, Missouri, February 
1876, Mary Ann Gillen came the 
novitiate Mount St. Scholastica the 
age sixteen. She was professed April 
15, 1894, and has spent fifty-five her 
seventy-three years Benedictine nun. 

During this long career devoted 
service Catholic education, Sister Mar- 
garet taught the following schools: 
Walsenburg, Colorado; Dawson, Nebras- 
ka; Brookfield, Monroe City, and Salis- 
bury, Missouri; Portsmouth, Danbury, 
Creston, and Council Bluffs, 
Shawnee, Atchison, Seneca, Kansas City, 
Hanover, Effingham, Mercier, Westpha- 
lia, and St. George, Kansas. 

Sister Constance Shaughnessy, O.S.B., 
died October 26, St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, Kansas, where she 
had been patient for two weeks. Her 
funeral was held Friday morning, October 
28, nine o’clock, from the Choir 
Chapel, following the Office the Dead 
and solemn requiem high Mass. 

Before her recent illness, Sister Con- 
stance was charge Scholastics 
Mount St. Scholastica Convent and was 
the Academy faculty. 

Born March 1888, St. Bridget’s, 
Axtell, Kansas, Helen Shaughnessy en- 
tered the novitiate Mount St. Scholas- 


tica July 1906, and was professed 
member the community January 
1908. 

For more than forty years Sister Con- 
stance has been esteemed and valuable 
teacher many schools staffed the 
Benedictines Atchison. Among these 
were the parochial schools Nebraska 
City, Nebraska; Atchison, Seneca, Marys- 
ville, St. George, Frankfort, Blaine, and 
Shawnee, Kansas; Clyde, Monroe City, 
and Montrose, Missouri; Defiance, Iowa; 
and Walsenburg, Colorado. 

Sister Julia Miller, died October 
31, Mount St. Scholastica Convent 
her eighty-first year. Her funeral was 
held Wednesday, November nine 
o’clock, from the St. Scholastica Chapel, 
following the Office the Dead and 
solemn requiem high Mass. 

The death Sister Julia closes 
eventful life sixty-two years Bene- 
dictine nun, begun the famous seventh- 
century Abbaye St. Eustase Flavig- 
sur Moselle Lorraine. Sister Julia 
was member that community the 
time governmental expulsion reli- 
gious 1904, and was one the last 
leave the convent Flavigny. 

Together with three other refugee Sis- 
ters, Sister Julia came the United 
States 1906, and since that time has 
remained Mount St. Scholastica, con- 
tinuing her life prayer and work 
Benedictine. 

Sister Julia was born Oberwelzingen, 
Germany, 1868. 
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Book Reviews 


Abbot Marmion; Irish Tribute. Edited 
the Monks Glenstal. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 140. $2.75. 
The twenty-five years since the death 

Abbot Marmion have seen steady 

growth the popularity his writings. 

Popularity itself is, course, sign 

greatness, glance most best- 

seller lists will show. Here, however, 

man whose work has borne manifest 

fruit the growth the souls who have 

placed themselves his care, over what- 
ever barriers time and space. was 
fitting, then, that 1948 should see 
many tributes his greatness pouring 
forth from all parts Europe and 

America. 

This volume has, however, special ap- 
propriateness since comes from Bene- 
dictine house that owes its very existence 
the devotion, not the personal 
activity, Abbot Marmion. Glenstal 
Priory was not founded, true, until 
1926, three years after the Abbot’s death. 
would have been, had been able 
accomplish during his lifetime, for 
was the memory Abbot Marmion’s 
eagerness for Irish foundation, the 
first since the Reformation, that led his 
successor yield importunities from 
Irish bishop even during the difficult 
days that followed World War 
Glenstal Priory that guided this Jrish 
Tribute Abbot Marmion through the 
press, eleven its thirteen articles being 
the work Irish priests, secular and 
religious. 

Perhaps the total effect the book 
conviction the absolute singleness 
mind Abbot Marmion, his total dedica- 
tion wider appreciation our adop- 
tive sonship Christ. clear that 
there was collusion between the thir- 
teen different authors for details they 
are occasionally both mutually contradic- 
tory and unintentionally repetitive. Still 
with hardly exception the picture 
that emerges one complete unanimity. 
For everyone the eleven writers that 
treat his doctrine Abbot Marmion the 
apostle this adoptive sonship Christ. 
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Singly, the presentations this view. 
point are uneven merit. Those 
which the authors attempt trace 
lation between Abbot Marmion and some 
outstanding figure their own religious 
community occasionally succumb the 
artifices demanded their intention, 
But, contrariwise, Abbot Bernard 
le’s Place the History 
Spirituality” and Father Eugene 
lan’s “Benedictine Influence the 
trine Abbot Marmion” are sound 
introduction not merely Abbot Mar 
mion but the history religiow 
thought and Benedictinism general, 
Indeed, very few the articles are with 
out their special contribution the pic 
edification and improvement. 

And, perhaps best all, the last 
pages the volume offer preview 
tract from new book Abbot Marmion 
called Christ the Ideal the Priest, which 
the editors qualify published 
shortly,” and which promises rewarding 
hours for all those who have profited 
his earlier great trilogy. 

Sister Dunstan Delehant, 


Presence Dom Marmion; 
Mort (30 Janvier 1923). Edited DomR 
Thibaut, Paris: Desclée 
1948. Pp. 289. $2.50. 

Not all the pages this book are from 
the pen Dom Thibuat. signs only 
the preface and two brief 
amounting little more 
pages. Dom Thibaut deserves the credit 
authorship however, for his 
materials, the arrangement 
and his commentaries which 
intimate knowledge not only Dom 
Marmion, but also the men with whom 
lived and the environment 
spent his most fruitful years. 
ly, the reader this memorial 
dedicated the twenty-fifth 
Dom Marmion’s death, senses 
where the presence skilled hand 
placing the elements right 
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achieving thereby commendable 
effect. Love joins wisdom 
bringing the reader through the medi- 
these pages the glow Marmion’s 
presence invests the halls, and grips 
the hearts those who live the monas- 
tic home where ruled and taught. 
The book true its title Présence 
Dom Marmion virtue the art 
devotion Dom Thibaut. 


The author treats his matter under four 
headings. The first these, 
comprises letters tes- 
from members the hierarchy, 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, and 
religious Orders, men who 
knew Dom Marmion personally through 
the ministry his spoken and written 
Without fail these letters speak 
the man and his doctrine. The big 
jovial man, remarkably endowed with 
humor and always alert for the 
the comic, the thoroughly human 
That such man had penetrat- 
ing grasp human nature was natural 
that acquired profound 
grasp the supernatural, and sought the 
supernatural primarily for the growth and 
his natural endowments, 
treated the supernatural effectively, seems 
the charm and fruitfulness 
his doctrine. Later the book, Pope 
who visited him just finished 
copy Christ His Mysteries, 
“Read this! This the pure doctrine 
the 


Part II, Travers Vie,” treats 
the life. Born Ireland 
thoroughly Christian parents, member 
family, young Marmion was 
Rome for philosophy and the 
sciences. Possessed keen 
mind, generous and impressionable, 
drank deep the wellsprings Christian 

tine and tradition. The bent his 
combining depth vision 
with toward the affective, soon 
the young seminarian discover his 
the religious life. Contact 
St. Benedict’s interpretation the 
obedientiae exercised determin- 
ing influence him during these forma- 
satisfy his zeal for souls; and Bene- 
order practice the virtue 


grasp the profound philosophy 
Christian obedience, nevertheless re- 
mained true the light, light which 
matured his genius the direction later 
revealed his works. His years 
the ministry secular priest served 
stimulate his desire for the religious 
life, which identifies with obedience. 

Under the heading 
Doctrine” appear two chapters which 
should interest students Marmion’s 
doctrine even more perhaps than other 
parts the volume. Chapter one, 
Doctrine.” Listed documentary 
sources are the Scriptures, Catholic theol- 
ogy, and the Rule St. Benedict. The 
author this essay considers Dom 
Marmion the most authentic interpreter 
St. Benedict moderntimes. Psycho- 
logical factors must considered. Mar- 
mion’s sense the misery what 
merely human merely the reverse side, 
the lining side his grasp the necessi- 
obedience, for our obedience 
that permits Christ triumph human 
weakness; obedience man’s way co- 
operate the redemptive mysteries 
Christ. 

Chapter two this Part III con- 
ference written Dom Marmion 1912 
for Semaine Liturgique, held Mared- 
sous August that year. Under the 
title, “Le Symbolisme dans les Deux 
Testaments,” the master speaking. 
His words and manner are authentic 
corroboration the preceding study. 
The Old Testament foreshadows the New, 
the New Testament completes and ex- 
plains the Old. The Liturgy the 
Church unfolds this twofold movement 
year year. his inimitable way, 
takes two examples from the Old Testa- 
ment explain his doctrine. The first 
example that Jacob and. Esau. 
Jacob simulating the hirsute Esau 
type Christ. Dressed the garb 
his dispossessed brother, speaks for 
the human race. Esau’s unworthy for- 
feiture the title and garments primo- 
geniture, although deeply offended the 
aged Isaac, had been ratified him 
transaction. For that reason, when 
voice speaks the garments 

sau, bearing the odor the fields which 
Isaac loved, Isaac recognizes the will 
God and bestows his paternal blessing 
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carrying with the deposit the Messi- 
anic promises. The notion mendacium 
associated with this Old Testament inci- 
dent further banished Marmion’s 
art calling attention the Church’s 
way juxtaposing the incident ques- 
tion with the Gospel the Transfigura- 
tion. The inference drawn from 
Christ’s appearance Thabor with the 
great Prophets, literally springs forth. 
Christ the fulfilment the Promise... 
the continuity the Old and the New 
complete. 

the second example Dom Marmion 
speaks the ritual the Old Testament 
Feast the Expiation, prefigures 
the ritual the Holy Sacrifice the 
Mass. This greatest the Feasts 
the Old Law, the one time the year 
when the High Priest was allowed 
enter the Holy Holies, and that ob- 
tain from the Most High the pardon 
sins, becomes the focal point the sacri- 
ficial rites the Old Law. And how 
closely its ceremonies symbolize the Holy 
Sacrifice the Mass becomes impressive- 
real the mind, under 
Marmion’s guidance. 


The diffusion Marmion’s doctrine 
considered Part the book, “As- 
pects Rayonnement.” Like Part 
contains letters letters from very 
nearly all parts the globe, and from 
peoples literally all walks life. 
considerably the longest part the book. 
contributes the people’s impression 
and evaluation the beloved Benedic- 
tine Abbot. The charming humanity 
emerges, humanity that loses nothing 
its charm the light and warmth 
the supernatural adds its grace, com- 
pletes it. Protestant people also sensed 
the ease with which could ap- 
proached. They thought him 
convert Catholicism, for surely must 
been their faith once, able 
understand them well! Allusion 
made the presence human and 
humorous angles these letters, precious 
little things which shed their light the 
way this true and humble monk was seen 
the rank and file the Church, and 
the characteristics Dom Marmion 
which gave rise them probably have 
part accounting for the rapid and wide 
diffusion his doctrine the Church. 
The reviewer takes the liberty relate 
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one these. 
Sister writes say how much her 
father’s family was indebted Dom 
Marmion’s kindness. Prior Mont 
Cesar had attended her mother her 
last sickness, counselled and comforted 
the bereaved father. Not long after that, 
during Holy Week, the father had visited 
Mont Cesar. had enjoyed very much 
quip overheard, about Dom 
mion and his Abbot, Dom Robert. 


corpulent Prior and the tall and 


slender, thin and austere Abbot brought 
the procession monks filing into the 
sanctuary for services, the people would 
look and with reverent smile say, 
Gras Mercredi Cendre! Shrove Tuesday 
and Ash Wednesday! The symbolism 
was too strong contained. And the 
reader led believe that Dom 
Marmion could enjoy the quip hearti- 
did the people. 

esting book. also very useful book- 
for any one who wishes learn more 
about Marmion’s apostolate. 
readers, scholars will find much source 
matter its wealth letters. And those 
who are accustomed reading 
well known works will thank the author 
for including Symbolisme des 
Deux Testaments.” Long out print, 
the article well deserves the space given 
this commemorative volume. 


Rev. Lucien Senecal, 


Crucified With Christ. Herbert Geom 
Kramer, New York: Kenedy, 
Pp. 269. 

collection biographies ecstatic 
saints, Crucified With Christ presents 
the ordinary reader strong incentive 
spiritual growth, not inspiring him 
seek after extraordinary manifestations, 
but rather showing that favors 
are bestowed most abundantly 
who have prepared themselves for such 
favors extraordinary love and 
tion. 

The persons whose lives are recounted 
are St. Catherine Siena, St. John the 
Cross, St. Gabriel Possenti, St. Gemma 
Galgani, Pius Hemptinne, 
Seraphie Perret, Marie Rose Ferron, 
Gabrielle Maillet. The last five 
are twentieth century mystics, four 
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them marked with the stigmata. One 
these Italian, three are French, and one 
American, signify that the Holy 
yet moves over all nations. 

The biographies are designed interest 
the reader, and are well-written, without 
sacrificing good literary expression 
piety. 

Sister Mary Urban Hansen, 


The Canon the Mass; Its History, 
and Art. Rev. Jerome Gassner, 
Ph.D., H.D., London and St. Louis: 
Herder, 1949. Pp. 404. $5.00. 

The author The Canon the Mass 
isa monk Seitenstetten, Austria. 
lectured St. Gregory’s Abbey 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, for six years, and 
now Rome the Benedictine Inter- 
national College. has been appointed 
Postulator general causes beatifica- 
tion and also Prosynodal judge the 
Roman Curia. 


There question about Father Gass- 
scholarliness. His familiarity with 
Greek and Latin and with the chief 
modern languages evident from the quo- 
tations and documentation. shows 
himself conversant with outstanding 
modern authorities such Scheeben and 
Cardinal Schuster, well with the 
Fathers and Doctors the Church. 
There are ten index references Pope 
Gregory the Great, for instance, and eight 
Cardinal Schuster. 

The Canon the Mass thorough 
and profound study. not for the 
tyro, but for priests and other students 
theology and users the Missal who 
wish deepen their understanding and 
appreciation the Mass. 

Physically, the book work art 
perusal. ‘This true more 

one volume recently issued the 
The Canon the Mass; for 
The Riches the Missal, 

Rev. Jean Vagaggini, 

quote enough this meaty and erudite 
work show its structure its finished 
few selections may serve 
the flavor it: 

The liturgical Sanctus with the introduction 


angelic choirs itself exquisite mosaic 
Scripture texts. 


The Canon prayer and rite, word and action, 
instruction and sacramental, light 
These characteristics are expressed the various 
terms used designate the Canon: eucharistia, 
eulogia, theologia, oratio, actio, agenda, prex, 
praedicatio, contestatio, immolatio, mysterium, 
anaphora, and canon. 

Such art the supernatural [art mosa- 
ics] was able influence the unchangeable rule, 
the most sacred prayer, and expressed the union 
heaven and earth the sacred action. The 
development the Canon, especially the ul- 
timate arrangement its prayers, con- 
temporaneous with the iod highest per- 
fection the mosaics. artistic concept 
the art the mosaics became principle for the 
structure the present Roman canon. 

The altar the dwelling place the divinity. 

have say: the Incarnation, 
Christ was anointed both priest and altar. 

The innocence and charm Abel, offering 
the first fruits the springtime mankind, his 
face still radiant from the beauty Paradise, 
himself martyr, able his devotion in- 
spire devotion. 


Sister Fane Frances McAtee, 


The Wisdom Catholicism. Edited An- 
ton Pegis. New York: Random House, 
1949. Pp. xxix, 988. $6.00. 

Most noteworthy among the recently 
published anthologies the large and im- 
pressive volume The Wisdom Cathol- 
icism edited Anton Pegis, president 
the Pontifical Institute Mediaeval 
Studies Toronto. When the renowned 
scholar accepted the invitation his 
publisher edit this work, felt chal- 
lenged the idea embodied the title 
and appalled the enormity the task 
which faced him. has met the chal- 
lenge and surmounted the difficulties 
the task admirably, for the resultant 
work truly representative and shows 
forth our way life. 

Because comprehensive selection from 
the standpoint time subject matter 
was impossible, the family Catholic 
writers being too large included 
within the covers any one book, the 
editor chose chronological arrangement 
with this his guiding principle: 
enduring themes, the constant centers 
interest, the great teachings and ideals, 
the heroic lives and eminent writings 
the outstanding Catholic men and women 
who are the landmarks Catholicism 
history.” 

Two omissions which the editor found 
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necessary were selections from the Old 
and New Testaments and separate sec- 
tion Catholic poets. The main reason 
for the former that Catholic writers 
all ages quote Scripture directly and in- 
directly all their writings, and equal- 
good reason for the latter that poetry 
loses more translation than does prose. 
Poetry fully appreciated must 
read the language which was writ- 
ten. The “Paradiso” from the “Divine 
Comedy,” Francois Villon’s Ballade 
Our Lady,” and Charles Peguy’s 
Vision Prayer” were included for their 
spiritual and doctrinal matter rather 
than for their literary qualities. One 
might also note the omission the Rule 
St. Benedict, eminent for its wisdom. 


Very few readers who purchase have 
access this anthology will read its 
entirety but every reader should begin 
emphasizes several important points. 
believes that writers and their works 
stand their own and that there 
substitute for them. opposes the up- 
rooting great works from the age 
which they were written and from the 
minds the men who wrote them. 
summation says: 
“And fact that the eternalizing man’s 
life, the salvation the world time and 
eternity, has been the great theme and occupa- 
tion Catholic writers over the centuries. For 
them, human history has other substance, 
other direction, other boundaries; and human 
life itself, all its phases, individual and 
private and public, has other goal.” 


The opening selection this anthology 
the address the Christians Rome 
St. Ignatius Antioch and the second 
address the reading Greek 
literature St. Basil the Great.. The 
third, St. John Chrysostom’s “On Charity 
Poor,” especially instructive 
readers the Among 
the longest ‘passages are those from the 
“Confessions” and the “City God” 
St. Augustine. The present century 
represented Popes Pius and XII, 
Paul Claudel, Hilaire Belloc, Ches- 
terton, Christopher Dawson, Sigrid Und- 
set, Etienne Gilson, and Jacques Mari- 
tain. 


Elizabeth Peters. 
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Certainty: Philosophical and Theological, 

Dom. Illtyd Trethowan, O.8.B. West- 
minster: Dacre Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 170. 15s, 

The author terms his study the 
the act faith” outline 
which hopes fill some future 
date events should warrant. His in- 
quiry into the certainty underlying theo- 
logical faith divided into two parts 
which the first deals with epistemological 
and criteriological presuppositions basic 
the certainty that should characterize 
truly theological faith. the second 
half the book the author devotes six 
chapters and two appendices solution 
the main problem, namely, the recon- 
ciliation the statements that act 
faith God’s revelation super- 
natural but the same time reasonable, 
claim certainty, but the certain- 
view the solutions this problem 
found the writings St. Thomas and 
some present day Dominicans, Cardinal 
Billot, Rousselot, D’Arcy and two dis- 
tinguished Anglicans Farrer and 
non possum the part our author. 
chapter entitled “Recommending 
Theory” and complementary chapter 
dealing with Intellectualism,” 
Dom presents his reasons for hold- 
ing that “the certainty faith results 
from supernatural knowledge God 
Revealer” (p. 73); other words, our 
author holds that “faith implies its 
pure form not only supernatural 
edge God but supernatural knowledge 
revealed (p. 62). 


successful Dom has been 
his most difficult enterprise remains 
matter conjecture. This much, how- 
ever, certain his study 
ized refreshing frankness and 
simplicity ‘of spirit that should win him 
many readers. readily confesses that 
the views expressed this book are 
sonal, that his aim has not been that 
dogmatic pronouncement but rather 
sire promote fruitful discussion, and, 
finally, that “he submits all that has 
written the ultimate judgment the 
Church” (p. v). 

The focal point Dom defence 
the experience the individual 
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grants that the initial stages reli- 


gious experience the mind the be- 
the focused upon “those visible signs 
the Church’s mission which 
willing admit that this level there 
in- 


ordinarily speaking, awareness “of 
supernatural certainty supernatural.” 
But once the natural motives for assent 


the part the believer are found 
insufficient then “the supra-sensible 
evidence need[s] explicitly recog- 


nized for what is” (p. 116). But 
this supra-sensible evidence equivalent 
“explicit awareness God’s pres- 
ence,” awareness born the 


thinks so. The reflective mind 
the believer, Dom tells us, finds the rule 


faith invested with “transcend- 


ent force and value,” self-revelation 
and Absolute Being”; and our author has 
“not conceptually distinct 
edge truly lived” (p. 117). 
The initial reaction this reviewer 
lism,” may put the form fervent wish 
that Dom will find time en- 
results lighten his readers further and not 
God distant date concerning the positive 
our behind his assertion that the 
its certainty faith presup- 
poses the part creature who possesses 
wledge faith, supernatural knowl- 
has tdge God through direct acquaintance. 
This request for fuller development 
been theme not born Dom Illtyd’s 
hilure offer reasons; but this writer 
that restatement the author’s 
would make for more sympathetic 
and the part the reader. 
him offer but one example. One may 
walified assertion that “The supernatural 
that God logically prior the 
and, not alone his desire for 
has more his belief than 
the God ‘behind’ the rule 
but what assurance does our 
give that CAN MUST 
giving assent the rule faith? 


ere not good reason for thinking that 


the certainty supernatural faith the 
individual believer must suffer limita- 
tions because the nature man him- 
self? 

impossible more than offer 
some brief comments the epistemologi- 
cal and criteriological presuppositions 
underlying the main thesis Dom IIl- 
tyd’s book. Interested readers will 
well give some thought the views 
our author the problems certainty 
and the goal human knowledge. Many 
the author’s strictures the inade- 
quacy the traditional modes pre- 
senting philosophical questions meet with 
sympathetic response our own case. 
hope, and Dom seems agree 
“some the horses which was flogging 
seem have become moribund” that 
the growth historical research the 
field scholastic philosophy augurs well 
for parallel deepening the spirit 
philosophical analysis among the mem- 
hoped that attention the part pro- 
fessional thinkers the legitimate de- 
mands the contemporary existential 
spirit will productive greater 
accuracy and felicity expression both 
philosophical manuals and the treat- 
ment the more profound problems 
philosophy. 

The reviewer not mind carry 
torch for Dr. Phillips and his discussion 
metaphysical certainty. The good 
doctor would probably among the 
first confess that his text Modern 
Thomistic Philosophy far from be- 
ing uniformly lucid all its parts. But 
not Dom say this side 
the water, bearing down unnecessarily 
Dr. Phillips when writes “The 
error this position [Dr. Phillips’ treat- 
ment metaphysical certainty] sup- 
pose that are certain 
Moreover, there denying that the 
“essentialist” approach the problems 
philosophy not without its dangers, and 
Dom Illtyd does well warn against 
these dangers. But certainty not re- 
stricted qualified Thomists knowl- 
edge ‘natures’ and metaphysical 
laws. Dom would probably agree. 
Again, can agree with our author that 
abstraction not “typical the intellect 
beg leave assert that 
although the intellect essentially 
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six 
ution 
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abstractive agent need not for that 
reason denied any and every form 
intuitive capacity. Finally, why does 
Dom his discussion the hypo- 
thetical charge that sensible and intel- 
lectual species possibly imply failure 
grasp the known thing without mutilat- 
ing the thing-to-be-known, write— 
object must present the subject 
some way without intermediary.” Epis- 
temologically speaking, yes; ontological- 
ly, no! promised the reader 
brief these matters. Dom has 
made debtors reason his pains- 
taking analysis most interesting 
problem. 


Rev. Malachy Sullivan, 


Francis Maguire. 


Journey With Music. 
1949. 


New York: The Monastine Press, 

Pp. 95. $2.50. 

The Last Garland. Theodore Maynard. 
New York.: The Monastine Press, 1949. 
Pp. 56. $2.00. 

These two small volumes poetry are 
worthy additions the young tradition 
the Monastine Press, being bearers 
beauty both form and content. 

With Music, collection 
lyrics which would delight the brevity- 
loving heart Edgar Allen Poe, brings 
the reader refreshing sense the 
poet’s rightness evaluating and inter- 
preting the life-reactions sensitive 
spirit. Francis Maguire, whose topics 
range from the everyday the eternal, 
takes the measure the world man 
with the yardstick the realities God, 
and his computations are set forth simply 
and beautifully his poems. There are 
times when the strength his words 
shocking, but the reader knows that his 
vision clear, and there always the 
bright sharp outline virtue against the 
dark background sin and vice. 


Theodore Maynard the man revealed 
The Last Garland, sonnet sequence 
addressed his wife Sara, who died 
several years ago. While Maynard has 
become famous poet, essayist, and 
biographer, most readers will find new 
light the man himself the poems 
which commemorates his love for his 
wife. All the depths, passions and chal- 
lenges that love are spun into these 
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poems, which with the exception few 
would stand the test comparison with 
the poems married love the Brown- 
ings Coventry Patmore. 

Sister Mary Urban Hansen, 


Saints Are Not Sad: Forty Biographical Por. 
traits Assembled Sheed. New York: 
Sheed, 1949. Pp. 441. $3.75. 

star differeth from star, the 
saints differ from one another. Yet they 
have many things common; especially 
virtues. One such virtue love God, 
Although expressed countless ways 
God’s devoted children, still all 
them love accompanied deep all- 
pervading spirit joyousness. this 
particular trait that portrayed well 
the book entitled Saints Are Not Sad. 


Mr. Sheed has assembled single 
book collection forty greatly curtail- 
might call them representing practi- 
cally every century since the dawn 
Christianity. Separated centuries 
time, barriers birth, rank, nationali- 
ty, temperament, talents, and education 
these men and women achieved the high- 
est goal life. Becoming little child- 
ren, they passed out Christ’s kingdom 
earth into His paradise glory. 

Even the midst trials, sorrows, 
conflicts, and spiritual aridities, well 
the most excruciating bodily torments, 
God’s saints were joyful. they were 
not able all times smile exteriorly, 
yet they possessed abiding inner joy. 
This man could take from them. 

The compiler has not attempted 
classify his saints. The only 
teresting note that the work includes 
eight sketches Father Martindale, 
seven Archbishop Goodier, and six 
whom are Jesuits. The Dominicans too 
are represented such able writers 
Vincent McNabb, Aelfric Manson, 
vase Mathew, and Hilary Carpenter. 
Authors other sketches include Hilaire 


Belloc, Chesterton, Alice Curtayne, 


and Ida Coudenhove. 
evident that with such diversity 
authorship and subject matter, there 
could little chance for monotony 
tedium. short, the book fascinat- 
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ing, and with it, Mr. Sheed seems in- 
vite emulate the joy the saints 
the Lord’s service. St. Benedict’s 
words, would have “run the way 
God’s commandments with expanded 
hearts and unspeakable sweetness love, 
the sufferings Christ, and found 
worthy coheirs with Him His 

Sister Evelyn Glancy, O.S.B. 


Bernard Mystique. Collection Les Grands 

Mystiques. Par Dom Jean Bruges 

(Belgique): Desclée Brouwer Cie., 1948. 

Pp. 494. $3.00. 

One the more prolific Benedictine 
scholars the decade has set his hand 
the great Cistercian Doctor the 
Church, St. Bernard Clairvaux. The 
result and balanced, semi-popular 
introduction the last the Fathers. 


The viewpoint this new study Saint 
Bernard Mystique the saint’s spiritual 
development, which the first part 
the book unfolded chronologically 
the framework his visible activities. 
Thus less synthesis his doctrine 
than history his inner life. 
study applied mysticism. For sources 
the author utilizes St. Bernard’s own 
Writings and the testimony William 
St. Thierry, Arnold Bonneval, and 
Geoffrey Auxerre their Vita Prima. 
Other references are premium. The 
other half the book Bernardine 
anthology which the author selects 
apposite texts illustrate six stages 

mystical ascent: seeking, knowing, 
contemplation, love, union, possession. 

ost the extracts are taken from his 
sermons. 
his youth Bernard seemed des- 
tined for mixed life. His mother en- 
visioned him preacher, but his bent 
was toward contemplation. How re- 
peatedly reconciled the apparent antin- 
omy between prayer and the apostolate 
indicates the stature his sanctity. 
With humility restraining and charity 
only obedience could decide the 
many monastic ideals perhaps 
this the one best taught Bernard: 
for the hidden life and balance 
een zeal and detachment the 
works obedience. 


Yet critical question remains. Did 
the apostolate impair improve his in- 
terior Dom Leclercq affirms that 
even action Bernard remained contem- 
plative, subjecting the lesser the great- 
and fusing rather than alternating the 
two lives. rather, God did this for 
him: “In him the conflict that opposes 
action contemplation among many 
religious resolved God higher 
plane than that human psychology.” 


important point remember about 
Bernard that was taught God 
(Theodidaktos): says only what God 
gives him say, what himself has gone 
through. Hence his mystical doctrine 
essentially experimental: expertus potest 
credere. rooted the misery 
man but lighted the goodness God, 
that the soul oscillates between com- 
punction and exultation, and salvation 
consists the reconciliation truth and 
mercy, justice and peace. Since this 
effected the Word, clear that love 
Christ, which St. Benedict says 
nothing preferred, for Bernard 
the lodestone mysticism. 

distinguishes three stages this 
Christocentric love. The lowest, termed 
sensible carnal and necessary for be- 
ginners, regards the sacred Humanity. 
The next degree less imaginative, more 
intellectual, contemplating the divine per- 
fections Jesus. Finally, this love 
spiritualized when the Holy Ghost fans 
the pitch suffusing one’s whole 
being. Yet the spiritual does not exclude 
the sensible but evokes purified love 
the Incarnate Word. 

work that purports trace 
mystical ascent, many will find somewhat 
out proportion the author’s vindica- 
tions the Burgundian abbot’s contro- 
versies and excursions, although adduced 
attest complete fidelity interior dis- 
positions sincerity, concern for truth, 
constant prayer, and charity. One wish- 
es, the other hand, that Dom Leclercq 
had offered explicit treatment 
Benedictine element the Cistercian 
mystic. Apparently his closest approach 
occurs Chapter XIV. 
from translation reads follows: 

For Bernard for all the great spiritual men 
the Middle Ages and antiquity, the dominant 
and truly distinctive character the mystic 


experience sweetness, delight. The moderns 
are different. They speak less the ecstacy 
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than nights. Where the moderns empha- 
size long periods [of dryness], the ancients stress 
their desire heaven. 

Nevertheless, though particulars are thus 
left the reader, even such few general 
lines suffice indicate Bernard’s value 
and, with many other insights and ex- 
tracts, make one hope for more access- 
sibility his works. Fortunately, that 
ground now being broken our author. 
already laboring the critical 
edition. 

Mabillon has said Bernard, “Among 
all his praises (as author) the very best 
this: that merely his name the head 
his works title sufficient recom- 
mend them.” This introductory study 
helps show the basis that judgment 
and substantiate it. 

Rev. Harold Watson, 


That All May One. Mary Paula Wil- 
liamson, Religious Our Lady Retreat 
the Cenacle. New York: 1949. 
Pp. xi, 187. $2.50. 

this volume Mother Williamson 
gives inviting well interesting 
account the life Mother Maria 
Gabriella, Trappistine nun Italy. 
twenty, Sardinian-born Maria Sag- 
heddu entered the Trappistine Convent 
Grottaferrata outside Rome. 

Her life young religious and her 
aspirations are simply told. Trap- 
pistine nun Mother Gabriella not only 
vowed her life God, but also, with the 
permission her superior, offered herself 
victim for Church Unity. This offer- 
ing she made after her profession 
October 31,1937. nospeculative 
knowledge the noble cause she was 
aiding, but knew only that all Christians 
belonged the One True Church. 

God accepted her gift with swiftness 
totally unexpected. The first winter 
her profession she began suffer from 
pains the chest. She had never been 
ill before this time except for slight 
fever early childhood, she knew that 
this was God’s way accepting her offer- 
ing. Like St. Thérese the Child 
Jesus, Mother Gabriella felt that she was 
“nothing but little nonentity.” 

her powerlessness, the sufferer turn- 
God with the simplicity and con- 
fidence little child. Tuberculosis 
taxed her strength and the disease 
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grew worse her throat became inflamed 
and breathing difficult, but through al] 
Mother Gabriella reiterated her promise, 
She suffered for the separated brethren, 
More and more she concentrated the 
return the Anglican Benedictine 
Brothers near London. Mother Gabri- 
ella had direct contact with these Bene- 
dictine Brethren, but through L’Abbe 
Paul Couturier Lyons, France, these 
Anglicans heard the heroic sacrifice 
being made for them. They were deeply 
touched, and expressed their gratitude. 
Anglican nuns under their direction also 
commenced correspondence with the 
Trappistines. 

April 23, 1939, the end came the age 
twenty-five. full life had been 
pleted short time. Various sweet 
fragrances most frequently that 
double violets have been noticed since 
Mother Gabriella’s death. 
assures her sisters that she with them. 
Many favors, especially spiritual ones, 
have been speedily obtained through her 
intercession. 

extra section, “Notes 
cian Life,” gives short resumé Trap- 
pist history and the life and work the 
Trappistine nuns, including day with 
them the cloister. 

view the fact that recently the 
Trappistines have come the United 
States establish convent, this little 
volume will have added interest and 
fulness. 

Sister Regina Baska, 


Their Hearts Praised; The Life Saint 
John Eudes. DanielSargent. New York: 
Kenedy, 1949. Pp. xii, 309. $3.50. 
Daniel Sargent plays the dual role 

historian and poet Their Hearts 

Praised. And because convert 

having keen interest the lay 

late, labor love for him show 
the reader that Saint John was “rose 
apostle the priesthood and laity, 
according God’s own heart, the 
ment used rekindle the love whose 

flame Calvinism and Jansenism had 

most 

Sargent visited Caen Normandy 

drank the very font the 
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life St. John Eudes. traces the 
saint’s growth holiness and the influ- 
ences that molded him, from his spirited 
and simple boyhood Normandy, 
through his Jesuit college days and his 
Oratorian. 

The soldier, missionary type train- 
ing combined admirably with John’s 
highly spiritual life. His zeal for souls 
demanded other than missionary means, 
however; and his fervor finally flowered 
the founding seminaries the 
dioceses Coutances, Rennes, Lisieux, 
Bayeux, and Evreux. result, 
September 1658, Bishop Servien 
ordained Bayeux 358 priests from all 
over Normandy. 

The value St. John’s work founder 
the Congregation Jesus and Mary 
(called Eudists) cannot overestimated. 
From eventually sprang the Order 
Our Lady Charity, the cradle our 
American Good Shepherds, whose found- 
ress St. Euphrasia Pelletier. Her humble 
daughters still continue for sin- 
ners what St. John started three cen- 
turies ago. 

Father the great liturgical devotion 
the Sacred Hearts Jesus and Mary, 
for his inspiration John drew largely 
the writings and revelations St. Ger- 
trude the Great, the German Benedictine 
the 13th century. The Benedictine 
Mechtild also influenced him shown 
Ave Cor, special Eudist prayer, which 
Benedictine nuns, whether 
individuals communities, enter 
frequently into the story St. John’s life. 

one time contemplative, another 
down-to-earth financier and diplomat, 
John moves through the pages this 
biography. His relations with the digni- 
fied and powerful Louis XIV, which re- 
quired astuteness, are striking contrast 
his dealings with the extraordinary 
though maligned character, Marie des 
Vallées, with whom one shared 
many confidences. St. John and Marie 
complemented each other much the 
same way St. John the Cross and 
St. Teresa Avila profited their 
mutual relations. 


The book written simple, direct, 
narrative style. The characters, especi- 
ally St. John himself, are for the most 
clearly drawn and are convincing. 

arie des Vallées does not seem 
clearly delineated, but doubtless this 
because the author less concerned here 
with her person and character than with 
her influence upon St. John and his career. 


time does Mr. Sargent intrude 
himself. very impersonal, and all 
the recognition accorded his biographee 
the saint’s own merits. This im- 
partial attitude receives its compensation 
the strong appeal the book makes 
the emotions. 


Sister Rosamond Felling, 


Sancti Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum 
Cum Concordantiis Eiusdem. 
Hispania: Regalis Abbatia Dominici 
Silos, 1947. Pp. vii, 647. $3.00. 

Some tests concordance are the 
thoroughness with which covers its 
field, the facility with which can 
used, and the amount searching time 
can save. Dom Gregory’s work has 
been tested this reviewer actual, 
not hypothetical need, and has not been 
found wanting. 

The volume has number special 
features. One that the text the 
Holy Rule bound with the Concor- 
dance, thus making for convenient refer- 
ence. Another the fact that 
Latin, making universally serviceable. 
Further, the dates for daily reading are 
given the margins the Rule; hence 
could used Prime the Refec- 
tory, desired. Finally, St. Benedict’s 
quotations from Holy Scripture are all 
identified. 

The entries are well-arranged and satis- 
factorily spaced. Typographical errors 
which the Abbey its origin can just- 
proud and for which the whole Order 
can grateful. 


Sister Fane Frances McAtee, 
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